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MINOT’S LEDGE. 


By Gustav Kose. 


CRASH! 

I was sitting, one February night, in the 
watch-room of Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse, 
off Cohasset, Massachusetts. With me was 
the keeper. We were reading. Suddenly 
there came a shock as if the heavy iron doors 
at the head of the staircase in the tower had 
to. The tower shook from base to 
dome. The wind roared round the lantern. 
Droning through it all was the dismal tolling 


swung 


of the fog-bell. 

When that crash came I gave a start. I 
thought it was nothing less than some vessel, 
lost in the fog, crashing on the ledge. But 
the keeper went on reading quietly. ‘“ What 
was that?” I finally asked. 

“Oh,” he said, “she ’s just taking on a sea.”’ 

He had told me before how in great storms 
the waves dash against the tower, but this was 
my first actual experience of Minot’s Ledge 
“taking on a sea.” 

To understand just what that means, you 
must know that Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse is 
built on a rock that is under water, and that, 
excepting at extreme low-tide, the gray granite 
tower is entirely surrounded by water. It is 
the American “ Eddystone”’; but, if anything, 
it is more exposed than that famous light off 
the English coast. Outlying ledges somewhat 
protect the Eddystone from heavy seas, and 
the rock on which it stands is above water in 
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all tides, so that it offers a better foundation 
than Minot’s. This latter has no protection 
against the full sweep of a northeaster except 
a ledge known as the outer Minot, and this is 
entirely submerged at high tide. 

The crash me 
peated again and again during the night, as 


which made start was re- 
wave after wave swept in and broke against 
the tower. 
when from the shore, some 
Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse seems to be buried 
by the sea. The strike the tower 
about twenty feet above the base, and send 
tons of spray as high as twenty-five feet above 
the dome. The mass of water then comes 
crashing down upon the lantern, and stream- 
ing over it, falls like a cataract on the leeward 
parapet and into the ocean. The life-boat 
which hangs from this parapet, eighty feet 
above the sea, would be dashed to pieces if 
Even where it 


In heavy storms there are times 
miles distant, 


waves 


it were on the weather side. 
hangs now, partly protected by the tower, 
it would probably be broken by the cataract 
if the plugs were not drawn from its bottom 
to allow the water to run out freely. 

The present is the second lighthouse that 
has been built on Minot’s Ledge. ‘The first 
was destroyed during a great storm in April, 
1851, about two and a half years after it 
was built. Two men perished with it. Its 
destruction was the most tragic event in the 
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history of the American lighthouse establish- 
ment. 

The first lighthouse on Minot’s Ledge was 
an eight-sided tower, supported on wrought- 
iron piles which penetrated five feet into the 
rock. On the braces by which the piles were 
strengthened the keeper had built a platform, 
and, in order to hoist articles from boats up to 
this platform, he had anchored a large hawser 
to a seven-ton granite block, fastening the other 
end of the hawser to the lantern-deck. It is 
believed that when the heavy seas of that 
furious April storm struck the platform and 
the hawser, a fatal strain was added to the 
natural force of the waves. 

The storm which destroyed the lighthouse 
began on Monday, April 14, 1851. ‘Two of 
the assistant keepers were on the tower. Next 
day the gale increased in violence, and by 
Wednesday it had become a hurricane. All 
that day a group of anxious watchers lined 
the shore at Cohasset; but the tower was so 
completely buried in the heavy seas that it 
was invisible. About four o’clock that after- 
noon the platform was washed ashore; and 
the watchers then knew that the water had 
risen to within seven feet of the tower. At 
nightfall, during fitful intervals, the light was 
still burning until ten o’clock, when it was 
seen for the last time. From that hour 
until one o’clock the next morning there was 
no sign or signal from Minot’s Ledge. Then 
suddenly, just at the turn of the flood, when 
the outstreaming tide met the inrushing hurri- 
cane at Minot’s, a violent tolling of the light- 
house bell was heard. A few hours later one 
of the chairs from the tower watch-room was 
washed ashore. No one now doubted that a 
tragedy had been enacted under the shroud 
of night and storm; and when the weather 
cleared, and the first view of the ledge was 
had, nothing was seen there but the breaking 
sea. 

It is believed that the tolling of the bell 
marked the hour when the lighthouse was 
destroyed, and that as the structure heeled 
over, the waves, sweeping across the parapet, 
tolled the knell of the two men who up to the 
last moment had “kept a good light.” 

The present tower on Minot’s Ledge was 
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designed and erected by officers of the United 
States Engineer Corps. The site is so ex- 
posed that work could be carried on only from 
April to September. During the rest of the 
year the sea was too rough to allow workmen 
to gain a foothold on the ledge or approach it 
with safety. Although the work of preparing 
the rock was begun in July, 1855, it was not 
until July, 1857, that the first stone could be 
laid. During the first season, only one hundred 
and thirty working-hours at the ledge could 
be had, on account of the varying conditions 
of the weather. Whenever men were at work 
on the ledge, guard-boats constantly plied in 
the neighborhood to pick up workmen who 
might be washed off into the sea, and these 
boats were frequently called into service. 
The tower was completed in September, 1860. 
The nicety with which the records of the 
United States Engineer Corps are kept is 
shown by the fact that the record of work on 
Minot’s Ledge is given even to the minute- 
1102 hours and 21 minutes. 

Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse is, in round 
numbers, one hundred and fourteen feet high. 
The first layer of masonry is thirty feet in 
diameter, and for forty feet above sea-level the 
tower is a piece of solid granite masonry ex- 
cept for a narrow well running down through 
the center to the rock. Above this masonry 
is the first story, with a door opening on the 
outside. An iron ladder leads up to the door 
from the base of the tower; but this ladder is 
rarely used, because the seas are too heavy. 
People are usually transferred to the tower in 
a chair or breeches-buoy. Including the store- 
room, there are five stories, each consisting of 
a circular room with a deep port-hole. All 
the stairways in the tower are iron, and so are 
the ceilings, except that of the fifth story, 
which is of granite and is arched. 

The watch-room is the “ parlor” of Minot’s 
Ledge. There the keepers sit when they are 
not busy during the day, and there they watch 
the light at night. It is neither a very com- 
modious nor a very luxurious parlor, with its 
iron floor, granite ceiling, and_brick-lined 
walls. It has little suggestion of comfort. 
It is barely fourteen feet in diameter, and 
much of the space is taken up by the manhole 
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for the stairway from below, by the stairs quarters on Minot’s Ledge than the fact that 
which lead to the lantern-deck above, and when summer is over, and there is no likeli- 
by the machinery for the fog-bell. Nothing, hood of visitors coming to the ledge, one of 
perhaps, could give a better idea of the close the chairs is sent ashore for the winter ! 
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TRINITY BELLS. 


By Ame ia E. Barr. 


[This story was begun in the April number.) 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

‘THIs conversation took place on a Saturday 
night, and on Sunday nothing could be done. 
Catharine even had a feeling that she would 
like to spend this one day without a thought 
of the change that was coming—to give every 
moment of it to the ways and feelings of a life 
that was so soon to pass away forever. Paul 
could not go to sea without money; but for 
this day the parting and the necessities of it 
should not enter into their consciousness and 
spoil their pleasure. 

So when Paul came down to breakfast with 
his brightest face, Catharine met his smile 
with one equally hopeful. The mother fell 
easily into their happy mood. The whole 
household accepted the tone Paul set, and the 
Sabbath peace had a wonderful cheerfulness 
in it. The streets were cold and still, but dry 
and sunny. ‘The bells seemed to have caught 
the spirit of the day’s holy gladness, and 
sounded more softly and sweetly than usual ; 
they were just chiming ten as Paul and Catha- 
rine left the house together for church. 

Hand in hand they went, their steps and the 
gentle movement of their clasped hands keep- 
ing time to the melodious semibreves. The 
church was cold and the service long, but they 
sang out of the same book, and sat close 
together throughout it. Perhaps neither of 
them listened very attentively to the preacher, 
for they were listening to the voices of the 
past and the future—one was full of tender 
reminiscence, the other full of joyful expec- 
tation; and accompanying both was the 
solemn wonder as to how many Sundays 
might elapse ere this loving communion could 
again be possible to them. 

As they walked home after the service, 


Catharine said: ‘We. will tell mother t 
night. The servants will be at Lorenzo Dow's 
prayer-meeting, and perhaps Mr. Errington 
may be out. And there is always a feeling in 
the house on Sundays that is different from 
the feeling on other days. It will be in your 
favor, Paul, and it will help mother to under- 
stand, and to bear the change better.” 

But very early in the evening Mr. Errington 
sent for Paul; and as it was possible he might 
have something to say which would change 
the current of events, Catharine resolved to 
keep her secret until Paul returned to them. 
It is so easy for love to put off words that 
may bring sorrow ; and looking in her mother’s 
face, and understanding the care below the 
smile, and the anxious watching that was 
always in her troubled eyes, Catharine was 
glad to spare her, even one night, the know- 
ledge of her coming loss. 

With a meaning glance at his sister, Paul 
went gaily upstairs to his friend. He was full 
of hope, notwithstanding his assumed doubt; 
and Catharine watched his tall, agile figure 
springing upward, two steps at a time, and 
thought how handsome he would look in his 
uniform, and how completely suitable his 
alert, prompt manner would be on the deck 
of a man-of-war. 


Mr. Errington had good news for the 
youth. “It is settled,” he said. ‘You are 
to have a midshipman’s warrant to the 


‘United States,’ a fine frigate of forty-four 
guns, and you are off at once for a cruise in 
West Indian waters. You will be made mas- 
ter’s mate very soon after joining, if you keep 
step with my report of you, and, indeed, | 
think your preparation for sea-service is far 
beyond the usual. Commodore Barry, who 
will be your commodore, says that the navy is 
glad to get brave, seamanlike youths, though 
few of those accepted have yet any knowledge 
of the navigation of a ship.” 
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navigation theoretically,” forcible pamphlets in support of their claims; 


said Paul, ‘‘and I think I can soon reduce he suffered some political disgrace for his ar- 


my knowledge to’ 
practice. Indeed, 
sir, I know not 
what words to say. 
I am filled with 
gratitude. I never 
hoped for such 
good fortune. I 
will try to be 
worthy of it; you 
have proved your- 
self afriend beyond 
all friends to me.” 

“Do not over- 
rate my _ service, 
Paul. I had only 
to ask in order to 
receive. As it 
happens, I have a 
little influence; I 
mean that I have 
friends who were 
glad to give what 
I desired.” 

“Yes; I wonder 
—excuse me!” 

“T know what 
you wonder, Paul, 
and your wonder 
is quite reasonable, 
and I have no ob- 
jections to satisfy 
it. You wonder 
how I, being an 
Englishman, have 
so many friends 
among men of 
power and _ influ- 
ence in this gov- 
ernment. Well, I 
will tell you. My 
father was one of 
the very stanchest 
upholders . of the 
rights of the Ameri- 
can colonists, both 


raignment of the 








rc — 7 British government 
in respect to its 
treatment of sub- 
jects of the same 
race and faith, and 
who really wished 
to be loyal to the 
crown if the crown 
would let them. 
When President 
Adams was resid- 
ing in London we 
were on terms of 
intimate friendship 
with him, and I es- 
pecially delighted 
in listening to his 
descriptions of this 
great and wonder- 
ful country. [ 
used to sit and 
imagine what it 
would be to see a 
mighty Mississippi 
run right through 
England! The 
size of the woods, 
the mere square 
miles of the prai- 
ries, the pictur- 
esque story of the 
red man,the stirring 
romance of these 
thirteen little com- 
munities fighting a 
great power like 
England, filled my 
heart and my im- 





agination. I de- 
sired to be a citizen 
of such a land; 
and as I am only 














a poor youngest 








— son, my father, the 
““CATHARINE AND PAUL SANG TOGETHER OUT OF THE SAME BOOK aa ” 2 . 
Viscount Erring- 


before and during the Revolutionary War. He ton, thought my desire a very sensible one. 
spoke in Parliament for them; he wrote many Besides, Paul, I have no taste for fighting or 
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sailing, preaching or diplomacy. My longings 


are all for land. I desire to be a great land- 
owner—to build, to cultivate, to turn deserts 
into gardens, and to see morasses become 
great cities. My fortune is too small to permit 
me any such indulgence in the 
Old World; but here I make 
gigantic plans, and reasonably 
hope to see them realized.” 

“Then, sir, you intend to 
become an American citizen?” 

“Exactly. I am even now 
considering, with other gentle- 
men, a great plan for laying 
out New York miles beyond 
its present limits; and I have 
already chosen a site for my 
own home far beyond the 
inhabited region of to-day, so 
much faith have I in the future 
of this beautiful city.” 

Then the 
turned to Paul’s position and 


conversation re- 


the various points connected 
with it; but throughout all this 
pleasant discussion Paul was 
aware of a hurrying anxiety to 
go to his mother and sister 
and tell them of the good for- 
tune that had 
But he knew that on Sunday 
Mr. liked 


company, and it appeared un 


come to him. 


nights Errington 
grateful to run away from his 
friend as soon as he had ob- 
tained the desire of his heart. 
So he remained until the bells 
chimed ten; then he rose, 
saying as he did so: 

“T have to-night only one 
heart: I wish 


sorrow in my 


that my dear father was here a 
to share my joy and pride.” 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Errington—‘“ of 
course ; that is natural and right— quite right.” 

“You see, sir, he might come home to-mor- 
row; he might come any hour. If my life was 
in a story-book I dare say that is what would 
happen ; but in real life it is different.” 

“T thought your father was dead—that is, 
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that he had been lost at sea. Pardon me! | 
rejoice to learn that I am mistaken.” 

“Lost at That is exactly the tr 
We have not heard from him for nearly two 


but that 


sea! 


years ; he is dead—drowned—I will 


CHAIR AS IF HE FELT HIMSELF 


SUPPORT.” 


GRASPED THE BACK OF A 
TO BE IN NEED OF 


not believe. No, indeed! My father is too 
fine a sailor to lose his ship, and the Golden 
Victory is too fine a ship to be lost. I—” 
Mr. Errington had listened with a polite 
interest until Paul said the “ Golden Victory.” 
These words might have been a stone thrown 


at him. He made a sudden involuntary ex- 
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clamation, and was visibly and powerfully 
affected. Something like terror crept into his 
face. He set his lips tightly, and grasped the 
back of a chair as if he felt himself to be in 
need of support. So great was his emotion 
that Paul, struck dumb by it, left his sentence 
unfinished. A moment of intensely painful 
silence followed; then Paul asked: 

“What is it, sir? Are you ill? Shall I call 
my mother?” 

“Sit down, Paul. Let me think. You said 
the Golden Victory?” 

“Yes, sir. My father’s ship.” 

“Is there any other Golden Victory?” 

“T do not know of any other.” 

“But the captain? His name was not Van 
Clyffe. Oh, no! It was Johnson, I think.” 

“No, sir; it is Jansen. All sailor-folk call 
my father Captain Jansen.” 

“Yes; Captain Jansen.” 

“Do you know something about him, sir? 
If you do, tell me. Is he dead?” 

“No; I hope not. The Golden Victory, 
after a terrible fight, was taken by the Algerine 
pirates. Your father was sold as a slave in 
Tripoli,” 

Paul stood as motionless as if he had been 
turned into stone. He tried to speak, but no 
words came. Errington led him to a sofa, and 
sat down beside him. He clasped his hands 
and spoke as tenderly as a woman. “Try 
and bear it, Paul, as bravely as you can,” he 
said. “It is a great calamity—a terrible ca- 
lamity. I know that. I have seen it. My 
dear Paul, speak to me!” 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” cried the youth, in 
a passion of tears. ‘‘ My father! My good, 
brave father!” 

“He may yet live. He can be ransomed. 
Paul, what are you now going to do?” 

“Free him! Free him—if I give my life 
for his!” 

“That is right. It is what I expect from 
you,” said Mr. Errington. 

Then he rose, and instead of calling his 
servant, he himself put more wood on the fire, 
drew two chairs within its warmth, and led 
Paul to one of them. ‘ While you are gain- 
ing some control over your feelings,” he said, 
“T will tell you how I know this about the 
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Golden Victory. I had a friend whom } 
loved as my own soul. He went to Italy 
three years ago. On his return to England 
he stayed in southern Spain a few weeks, and 
at the port of Cadjz took passage for London 
in a vessel called the Golden Victory, which 
had a cargo of fruits and wines for that port. 
In the Bay of Biscay they were met by an 
Algerine man-of-war, and although she was 
double their size, and carried twenty-eight 
guns to the twelve guns of the Golden Vic- 
tory, a long and fierce fight ensued. It was 
in vain. When all the men but your father, 
my friend, and three seamen were dead or 
disabled, when the pirates were clambering on 
all sides into the gallant ship, resistance was no 
longer possible.” 

““Why did not my father blow her up? I 
would have sent her to the bottom, and gone 
there with her,” Paul exclaimed. 

“Nineteen years old does many foolish 
things; that would have been one of them— 
even if it had been possible, which it was not. 
The ship and men were taken to Tripoli. The 
Golden Victory now sails as a pirate craft, 
under a name which means the ‘ American 
Slave.’ Your father was driven inland. My 
friend was permitted to write home for his 
ransom, and in the meantime was heavily 
ironed, and set to drawing large blocks of 
building-stone from the quarries, yoked some- 
times with mules or oxen. Being the son of 
a nobleman, his ransom was heavy—six thou- 
sand pounds; but it was quickly provided, 
and I myself was the agent selected to go with 
it. Need I tell you what I saw? Have 
you heard anything of these infidel monsters, 
whose delight is in torturing their Christian 
slaves ?” 

“TI have heard too much,” said Paul, 
almost in a whisper. ‘My uncle has had 
at his house many of those redeemed by 
our government. I have seen their crippled 
limbs, the marks of the lash and the bastinado, 
cruel scars that nothing can efface. Oh, sir, I 
must go to my father. Thank you! Thank 
you for what you have done! But that dream 
is over. I must get the money for my father’s 
redemption. I know not how—I am all con- 
fused yet; but I can see and feel shat to be 
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my first duty. How much money shall I 
need ?” 

“T can only give you two facts to judge 
from: This government paid sixty thousand 
dollars for twenty sailors, and again one mil- 
lion dollars for one hundred and eighty officers 
and men taken from fifteen American vessels. 
Your father, by his resistance, caused the 
death of many Tripolitan pirates; I should 
not think he will be freed for less than ten 
thousand dollars. On the subject of ransom 
these savages are implacable. They never 
give up a prisoner without one. It is rather 
singular that I had some thoughts of getting 
you assigned to the ship ‘George Washington,’ 
of twenty-eight guns, which is soon to leave for 
Algiers with half a million of money for the 
Dey.” 

Paul’s face radiated a passionate anger. 
“It is a shame!” he cried. ‘It is a burning 
shame that the United States should do such 
a thing! After fighting England, are we to 
be forced to pay blackmail to such infamous 
pirates? How can it be borne!” 

“ Patience, Paul! It is the inexorable logic 
of events. But your anger is natural, and 
shared by every American officer. Bain- 
bridge, who goes with this protection-money, 
would far rather blow the Dey’s forts about 
his ears. The United States will do so even- 
tually. She is biding her right time.” 

“Every time is the right time for such a 
deed. Every hour these pirates poison the 
world is a scandal to Christianity and civili- 
zation!” 

“You must be reasonable. There are many 
things to be considered. America is at present 
forced to buy protection for her merchant 
vessels.” 

“Glory to George Washington!” cried Paul. 
“He has truly and boldly told us that if we 
want commerce we must have a navy.” 

“Nothing is truer. Merchant ships will 


be only a prey unless there are men-of-war 
behind them.” 

“ And your friend?” asked Paul. 

“He is dead. He reached home, and lin- 
gered a few weeks.” 

“What if my father is also dead? It is a 
long captivity. How could he bear it?” 


“T think he is alive.” 

“ But your friend in—” 

“My friend was delicate, and had been 
delicately reared. Your father is inured to 
hardships of all kinds. Moreover, Paul, | 
believe in God Almighty. I do not think he 
would have so wonderfully sent me with this 
message to you unless your father was alive 
and able to profit by the giving of it. I had 
no knowledge of you when I casually asked 
the clerk in the bank, who was attending to 
my business, about a lodging-house. I had 
not before ever thought of such a thing. | 
was astonished at myself for the inquiry. Do 
you not see that I was sent here to tell you 
about the Golden Victory and your father’s 
captivity? Perhaps I am the only free man 
in life who could do this. God is just and 
kind. He would not raise a hope unless 
he intended to realize it. Such hopes are 
prophecies.” 

“Thank you, sir, for that thought. I will 
trust the hope, and work toward it.” 

“T am sure you will. Now you had better 
try to sleep; you look ill and weary. In the 
morning you will see better what to do.” 

But it was impossible for Paul to sleep. 
This was a calamity undreamed of. He 
doubted if his mother and sister knew anything 
about the Algerine pirates. They were one of 
those factors in the national affairs about which 
even newspapers were discreetly eloquent. 

It is true, both American and English philan- 
thropists were holding meetings and collecting 
money for the redemption of these Christian 
slaves, and that public sentiment was rapidly 
rising to a point which would insist on active 
interference ; yet, for all that, the average men 
and women were not more interested than 
they usually are in calamities far off and 
which do not personally concern them. Paul 
and his sister had often spoken fearfully of the 
possibility of the ship having foundered ; they 
had even imagined her cast upon some un- 
known or savage shore; but that their father 
should be sold for a slave, and the Golden 
Victory turned into a robbers’ and murderers’ 
craft, was a disaster which had never occurred 
to them as a possibility. 

Sleep?—sleep was a thousand leagues away 
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from Paul. The gloomy stories to which he 
had listened in a half-credulous mood at his 
uncle’s fireside, and which, at any rate, he had 
never thought could have any connection with 
himself, now returned to his memory with all 
the stupendous effects night and darkness and 
distance, and flesh-and-blood relations, could 
give them. He could not be quiet. The ter- 
rors of wakeful, excited feeling and imagina- 
tion made the stillness of the bed intolerable. 
He got up, and then the cold drove him back 
to bed. When the bells chimed midnight he 
dressed himself and went to his sister’s door. 

‘“ Katryntje!” he called softly; and at the 
third time she asked: 

“ Paul, is it thou ?” 

“ver” 

“Ts mother sick? ” 

“No; but there is great trouble. 
yourself and come down to sit with me by the 
I will make a good fire.” 

Will the morn- 


Dress 


parlor fire. 

“Tt is so bitter cold, Paul. 
ing not be soon enough?” 

“Come quickly.” 

Then she heard him go downstairs, and the 
cold and the darkness, with this vague phan- 
tom of ‘‘ great trouble” in them, felt terrible. 
She shivered constantly ; for there was no coal 
in those days, no furnace or steam heat—only 
the wood fires, which were so inadequate unless 
constantly looked after. Outside and inside it 
was below zero. She groped about for her cloth- 
ing, and was finally obliged to get the tinder- 
box and try to strike a light. But it was diffi- 
cult work. Her hands shook; the tinder was 
hardly burnt; it took her several minutes to get 
a spark from the flint that would ignite it; 
then the first spark went out before she had 
the match ready, and she was crying with real 
suffering before the welcome blaze was strong 
enough to light her candle and show her the 
whereabouts of her shoes and stockings and 
garments. And all the time she was sure it 
was something that Mr. Errington had said or 
done—something about Paul’s going to sea; 
and she did. feel that Paul might have waited 
until morning brought light and warmth. 

However, when she got downstairs there was 
a good fire, and Paul had drawn the sofa close 
to the hearth, and brought a buffalo-robe to 
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wrap her in. His consideration pleased her, 
and she gave him a smile for it; then she saw 
something in his face that went to her heart 
like a blow. 

“ Paul,” she said in a fright, “is it father? ” 

“Oh, yes, Katryntje! It is father! Poor 
father!” 

Then he plunged at once into the pitiful 
story. His words trod one on the other; they 
burned with his anger; they were wet with his 
When he ceased speaking it was as if 
At the beginning of his 


tears. 
the room was on fire. 
narrative they had both been sitting on the 
sofa; when it was finished, unconsciously they 
had risen, and were standing together, quiver- 
ing from head to foot. All their life was swal- 
lowed up in a sense of stress, in a hurry of 


love and sorrow that could not endure the 
limitations of hours. 
“Will it never be morning? Will it never 


be morning?” cried Catharine. ‘ How 
dreadful to sit here and be able to do nothing 
but think and weep! And what shall we do 
when morning comes? ” 

“We ought at least to be ready to do some- 
thing,” said Paul. “ For this reason I awak- 
ened you, T'ryntje, my dear one.’ 

“First of all, mother must zof be told, if 
I shall go to 


there is any way to prevent it. 
grandmother after breakfast, as soon as it is 
possible.”’ 

“And I will see Uncle Jacob. 
that they can do nothing?” 

“They must do something. Oh, 
this very moment our father may be hungry 
and thirsty, or suffering from the cruelty of 
the wretches who drive him to toil. Oh, | 
cannot bear it!” And she put up her hands and 
clasped her forehead to keep down the smo- 


But suppose 


Paul, at 


a 


thering sense of terrible imaginations that as- 
sailed her. 


“Let us keep some hope, Katryntje. He 
may have found a kind master. And God 
would not desert him nor leave him com- 


fortless.” 

“That, of course, Paul; 
forget for a moment our father’s sufferings. 
You tell me that he has but one pound of 
black bread in a day, and a little water. Very 
well, then; I will taste nothing but the food 


but we must not 
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that is necessary to me until I know that 
father is either at rest with God, or a free man! 
Bread and meat and water I must have to do 
my work; but sweetmeats, cakes, dainties— 
oh, indeed, I feel that they would choke 
me!” 

“You are quite right, little sister. 
will refuse them.” 

“Tt will be nothing great to do,” continued 
Catharine. ‘If my mother sets before me a 
delicious custard or a fresh doughnut, I should 
think of father’s black bread,—of his one 
pound of black bread,—and how then could I 
taste them?” 

“Mother will wonder if you eat nothing 
but bread and meat, and what excuse can you 
make to her?” 

“Oh, then, I have a better thought about 
mother than the keeping of her in ignorance. 
It will be extremely selfish in us to do so, and 
at the last she would feel this. She has pearls 
and other jewelry; she will long to give them. 
As soon as we find out what others can do, we 
must permit that our mother also does her 
part. She would suspect; she would fear. It 
is far better that she should know the worst 
and hope for the best. That is my second 
thought about mother. What think you, 
Paul?” 

“T think it is the best thought. Listen to 
the wind, Katryntje! How it blows!” 

He made her lie down, and wrapped the 
robe around her, and threw more wood on the 
fire; and they talked in sad, low voices, while 
the winter wind clashed the wooden shutters, 
and roared down the wide chimney, and blew 
the hour-chimes far out to sea on its noisy 
bluster. Sleep had gone far from them; they 
had forgotten the cold; they sat in wretched 
communion until the wet, pale daylight broke. 
Then a negro came in to attend to the fire, and 
the burden of active life was assumed again. 

After the breakfast was over Catharine 
made an excuse for leaving the house, and 
went as rapidly as possible to William Street. 

All was as still as the grave in the little 
passage on which Madam Van Clyffe’s rooms 
Catharine stood listening at her 


I, too, 


opened. 


door a moment, and there was not a move- 
She feared she might 


ment. Her heart fell. 
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have to go to her uncle’s, and then there 
would also be Gertrude and Alida, and she 
did not feel as if she could tell her sorrowful 
tale before them. 

Very lightly she tapped on the door, and 
waited breathlessly for an answer. 

It came at once. There was a movement 
of a chair, a few heavy steps, and the door 
stood open. 

“ Grandmother—” 

The one word was charged full of grief, 
anxiety, entreaty, and the old woman looked 
at the woeful young face confronting her with 
a kind of angry pity. 

“ What brings you out, and here, this morn- 
ing?” she asked. ‘“ You are wet through. 
Come in.” : 

She followed her grandmother into a kind 
of parlor-kitchen. There was a good fire on 
the hearth, and some ham broiling in a little 
Dutch oven before it. A plate of buttered 
toast stood on the fender, and a small round 
table, drawn close to the hearth, was set for 
breakfast. An open Bible also lay on the 
table, and it was evident Madam had been 
reading her morning portion from it when dis- 
turbed by Catharine’s knock. 

The unhappy girl went to the fire and put 
her wet feet upon the fender. She no longer 
made any effort to control her feelings, and 
tears wet her white cheeks as she loosened 
her bonnet-strings and shook them clear of the 
gathered raindrops. 

“ Now, then, what is it? Not for nothing 
you are here, and I am not pleased at your 
coming. Why have you come?” Madam 
spoke a little sternly, for she had instantly 
made up her mind that her daughter-in-law 
was in some financial difficulty which she was 
to be asked to relieve. 

“Grandmother, we—”’ 

“Well, then?” 

“We have heard of father.” 

“Nothing good; I see that.” Her aged 
form shook all over, and she sat down in her 
chair, quite unwittingly laying her hand on the 
open Bible. 

“Why don’t you speak, then?” she asked 
fretfully. “‘What have you heard?” 

“His ship was taken by the pirates. He 
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was sold as a slave. He is now either dead 
or a—slave.” 

A sudden great passion was the first out- 
come of this intelligence. ‘‘He deserves it 
all!” she cried. ‘‘He deserves it! I told 
him what would happen! He would go to 
sea! He would have his own way! ‘ Diso- 
bedient to parents’! Right! Right are the 
Holy Scriptures in putting children ‘ disobedi- 
ent to parents’ with murderers and revilers 
and —” 

“Oh, grandmother, Aush/” And as she 
spoke the weeping girl let her hands fall to 
her side with an impetuous thud. 

“Hush I will not! To me how dare 
you use such a word? I say your father is 
a disobedient son, and disobedient children 
live not out half their days. You may read 
that in the Holy Scriptures.” 

“Well, then, grandmother, if he has done 
wrong he has suffered; he is suffering. Have 
pity on him! Even God forgives the sinner.” 

““When the sinner asks, then God forgives. 
Jansen has never written me a line. Never 
once has he said to me, ‘ Mother, I am suffer- 
ing. Mother, I am sorry’!” 

“Not one word has he sent to us. Well, 
then, it must be that he cannot send any word. 
Grandmother, have you heard? Do you know 
what dreadful men these pirates are?” 

“Heard! Know! Yes; I knowwell. None 
need tell me of their wickedness. Who told 
you this news?” 

“Mr. Errington.” 

“The Englishman ? 
one word of it.” 

“Tt is the truth. Listen!” And Catharine 
went over the story which Mr. Errington had 
told Paul. She noticed that her grand- 
mother’s face glowed with pride she could 
not conceal when told of the stubborn fight 
made by the captain of the Golden Victory, 
though she interrupted to ask with a tearful 
anger: 

“Why did n’t he run? Why did he fight ? 
How could he fight such fiends as these pirates 
are?” 

Then she broke utterly down. She rocked 
herself backward and forward; she wrung her 


* 2 Samuel 


Then I believe not 
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old hands, and sobbed out in a voice that filled 
her rooms with its passionate anguish : 

“O mijn soon Jan! mijn soon Jan! Och 
dat tk, tk, voor u gestorven ware, Jan, mijn 
soon, mijn soon /” * 

For a minute or two Catharine let her sor- 
row have full sway. Then she stepped to her 
side, kissed the tears from her cheeks, laid the 
gray old head against her breast, and said she 
hardly knew what words of hope and comfort. 

By and by the old woman recovered herself. 
With the slow, cold, bitter tears of age, she 
began to consider the stunning facts that had 
fallen like a thunderbolt before her lonely 
hearthstone. 

“You say your father has been taken in- 
land?” she asked. 

“Mr. Errington’s friend said the captain 
with whom he sailed, and the three sailors 
who had survived, had been driven inland. 
They were chained two and two for the 
march. He bade them a mute good-by as 
they passed him.” 

Madam set her lips hard; her eyes filled 
again, but she said: 

“Well, then, what is it you want?” 

“That my father should be ransomed, with- 
out one hour’s delay.” 

“Yes, yes! I will send Claes Brevoort to 
Washington. He will tell the government; 
they try to ransom all Americans. Oh, but 
it is a crying shame and sin to give good gold 
to such villains. Why, then, do they not give 
cannon-balls? ” 

“Oh, grandmother, for the government we 
cannot wait.” 

“Tf alive your father is, God has kept him 
alive; and what he has done, that he will do.” 

“Grandmother, God has now sent the word 
tous. It is you and I, and Uncle Jacob and 
Paul and mother, who are to work for his 
release.” 

“What can I do? An old woman am I; 
nearly seventy years old am I.” 

“You can perhaps give some money; 
that—” 

“T will not give my money to such wicked 
men.” 

“Tt is for father,” said Catherine, simply. 
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“How much money?” 

“Mr. Errington thinks ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“Quite crazy are you! Ten thousand 


dollars! Owee/ Owee/* In the way of the 
wicked your father would go, and—” 

“ Now, then, grandmother, no use is there 
He is not to blame—not 
Ten 


in blaming father. 
at all. Very brave and good is he. 
thousand dollars is nothing at all for his life, 
and it is ten thousand dollars we must have!” 

Catharine spoke the words with an anger 
that annoyed her grandmother. 

“Oh, indeed!” she answered. “ Nothing 
at all is ten thousand dollars! Very well, then; 
for nothing at all why come tome? See, now; 
I have had no breakfast. Leave me—leave 
me!” 

“TI cannot 
something is said—till something is done—’ 

“T will see your Uncle Jacob; I will think 
about it. In one minute I cannot think, I 
cannot do. Oh, Jan, so wicked, so cruel you 
have always been!” 

“Tt is cruel in you, grandmother, to speak 
ill of my father. I cannot bear it!” And she 
burst into such a passion of weeping as aston- 
ished and even a little frightened the old 
woman. “I love my father,” she contin- 
ued. “I will move heaven and earth to set 
him free. If you will not help, I will ask 
every one I meet to do so. I will stand at 
Trinity gates and beg for the money. I will 
ask Dominie de Rhonde to make a collection 
in the church for it. I will—” 

“One great fool you will make of yourself. 
People will think shame of you.” 

“They will not. Who is there that will not 
pity a girl begging for her father’s freedom? 
Now, this minute, I will go straight to the 


” 


leave you, grandmother, till 


’ 


dominie 

“Nothing of the kind you will do. Sit 
You have quite lost your senses. 
And what is 
No help is 





down. 
You talk like some one crazy. 
the use of cry—cry—crying? 
found in tears.” 

At this moment Jacob Van Clyffe entered 
the room, and seeing Catharine in great dis- 
tress, he plunged into the subject at once. 


* ** Alas! 
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“Here is a calamity, mother,” he said. 
“Paul has just told me, and I see that you 
also know.” 

“T know.” 

“What is to be done?” 

“That I know not.” 

“But ten thousand dollars are to be got 
together at once.” 

“‘ And that is impossible.” 

“Tt must be made possible. How my 
affairs stand I cannot in an hour say. I fear 
that out of my business it cannot come. ‘To 
take it would be to wrong my creditors.” 

“Yes; and all to pieces will go your busi- 
ness, and you will get into debts you cannot 
pay, and then it will be bankruptcy and a 
debtor’s prison for you, and I see not the 
good of that.” 

“As I was saying, mother, I cannot, for the 
sake of many others, risk my business; but | 
can mortgage my home,” said Jacob, bravely. 

“Without my will and name you cannot 
mortgage your home, and my will and name 
for any such purpose I will not give to you. Any 
trouble can come out of this great trouble—it 
will breed troubles of all kinds; and Gertrude 
and Alida shall not be put in danger of losing 
a roof to cover their heads.” 

“But, mother, in some way this 
must be obtained. In the newspapers Jan’s 
situation will be told; in everybody’s mouth it 
will be; in the church the dominie will offer 
prayers for him; and how among my friends 
could I show my face if I said only, ‘ Poor 
Jan!’ and buttoned up my pockets? There is 
yet more. I love my brother. Fat I cannot, 
nor drink, nor sleep in comfort and honor until 
all that is possible for Jan’s release is set 
going.” 

“ Heavens and earth!” cried the old woman. 
“Leave me! Both of you leave me to 
myself! I have to bear; more than you | 
have to bear. I must have time to think; | 
must speak to Claes Brevoort; I must find out 
what moneys I have. !” she cried 


money 


Oh, my son! 
pitifully, as she dropped her head upon the Bible. 
“Mijn Jan! Mijn Jan! O wee! O wee!” 
Her grief was terrible, and she would not 
be comforted. In a manner too imperative 


Alas!” 
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to be disregarded, she bade both her son and 
her granddaughter “lea'e her alone with her 
sorrow”; and Jacob took Catharine by the 
hand and led her away. 

When they reached the street he said: “Go 
home, my poor little one! Go home and wait. 
Whatever can be done I will look to. 
it is, and so cold, You will make your- 
self ill, and then that will be more trouble.” 

He spoke a little impatiently, but Catharine 
saw the tears in his eyes, and felt the strong, 
tender clasp of his hand, as he said: 

“In the dark am I, Katryntje! I see not 
what to do.” Then, as he turned away, she 
heard him utter with the strong entreating of 
his mother-tongue: “‘ God in de hemelin ver- 


So wet 


too. 
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lichte mijne oogen!” (‘God in heaven en- 
lighten my eyes!”’) 
All day long Paul and Catharine waited. 


watched, listened. 
came. They were so young they could not 
understand that even the fondest, 
love must bear delays. When light faded into 
darkness, they stood together at the window, 


But no word of help or hope 


strongest 


asking each other what was to be done. 
what we should have 


“We must do now 
done at first,” said Paul. ‘‘We must tell 
mother. Never yet have I seen mother in a 


strait she could not find her way out of.” 
“Yes; we will go to mother. It is we our 

own selves who must help father. Was not 

the word sent to us? We will go to mother.” 


(70 be continued.) 
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COLORED SUNS. 





We are so familiar with the light of our sun 
that it is hard for us to realize that there are in 
the universe a number of suns which shine 
with blue, green, purple, yellow, or red light. 
These colors are noticed when we examine 
them through the telescope. 

When we look at the heavens on a clear 
night we see a great many stars, more than we 
can possibly count; and a// these, except the 
planets, are great, glorious suns, some of them 
many times larger than our own. Most of 
them shine with white light, like ours; but yet 
there are a good many which, viewed through 
the telescope, are found to be of various bril- 
liant hues. The most striking and beautiful 
effects in coloring are met with in what are 
called the double stars. There are stars which 
appear single to us, on account of their ex- 
treme distance, but on examination are found 
to consist of two or more stars comparatively 
near together; and when one or both of a pair 
are colored, they are, of course, exceedingly 
beautiful. In the constellation called the South- 
ern Cross one astronomer discovered a group, 
too far away or too small to be seen with the 
naked eye, which appeared to him like an 
elaborate piece of jewelry! For, among a num- 
ber of the ordinary stars, were five green, one 
greenish blue, and two beautiful red ones. In 
one of our northern constellations there is a 
large white star accompanied by one of a rich 
purple hue; in another a triple star consisting 
of an orange-red sun, with two companions of 
a bright emerald green; while in another a 
double star has a large orange sun with a 
smali blue mate. 

Among the single stars, some of the brightest 


(which are famous enough to have old Arabian 
names—given them before the Christian era) 
are of quite decided color. For instance, 
Sirius is bluish white ; so also are Altair, Deneb, 
and Vega; Arcturus is red; Capella is yellow; 
Rigel and several others are blue; and Alde- 
baran, Betelgeuse, and Antares shine 
bright red beams. 

If any or all of these stars have planets 
circling around them, as the earth and other 
planets revolve around our sun, the coloring 
must be brilliant indeed! In planets revolv- 
ing around the double suns we can imagine 
almost anything. One sun might rise in 
orange, green, or blue, while another set in red 
or purple, and at times the two suns might 
mingle their beams, a red sun with a blue sun 
giving purple light for part of the day, or a 
blue sun and a yellow sun giving green light. 

Changes have also been noticed in some of 
the colored stars; for we have ancient records 
of Sirius being a decided red, later it was 
white, while now it is bluish white. Another 
star, now blue, changed from red to yellow be- 
fore it reached its present color. It is gener- 
ally believed that it is some condition of the 
atmosphere around these stars that causes the 
coloring; that is, that a red star has an atmo- 
sphere that absorbs all the rays of light except 
the red rays, a blue an atmosphere that absorbs 
all but the blue rays: but how or why it is so, 
or why the colors should sometimes change, 
we do not know. We know enough, how- 
ever, to show us that more wenderful thing: 


with 


exist in the universe, and more wonderful 
changes occur, than we could possibly 
imagine. 


Dorothy Leonard. 





THE STAR. 





“Srar of the night, so fair, so fair, 
What are you doing up there, up there ?” 


“T am a sun, and am shedding my light 
On ever so many worlds to-night!” 
Virna Woods, 
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PHIL’S 


SECOND BUBBLE SHOW. 


(See “St. Nicholas” for July.) 





By 


MEREDITH NUGENT. 





A THREE-CORNERED BUBBLE. 


THE story of Phil’s wonderful soap-bubbles 
spread all over the little New England village; 
and when he consented to give another exhibi- 
tion, for the benefit of the Lawton Athletic 
Club, only Masonic Hall was found large 
enough to furnish the necessary seating accom- 
modations. 

The bubble show opened with much en- 
Bubbles up, 
caught again, were pierced, were thrown in 
all directions. Little bubbles, big bubbles,— 
some twice the size of Phil’s head,—medium- 
sized bubbles, all sorts of bubbles, were blown 
Bubbles were 


thusiasm. were tossed were 


with wonderful rapidity. ex- 
changed, were balanced, were twirled around, 
were treated so harshly, it appeared at times, 


that one well might have doubted whether 
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(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


these were made from ordinary soap and water. 


” 


Why, in the game of “‘exchange” one bubble 


was tossed and caught six times! 


Then Phil made the audience roar with 
laughter by comically striking a_ bubble 


with his felt hat, so tHat it bounded toward 


Harry, his assistant, who in turn bounded 


it back again. Back and forth this bubble 
was bounded, until the counting children 


” 


shouted out in unison, “‘ Seventy-three!” when 


it burst. Now our magician arranged twelve 
pretty goblets, while Harry blew bubbles from 
a sea-shell, into the small end of which a hole 
had been bored. 

“See,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how much finer and 
larger these bubbles are than bubbles blown 
from pipes ; and they are more easily blown, too.” 
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Then followed plenty of fun, as the boys en- 
deavored to place a bubble upon each of the 
Again and again they managed 


twelve goblets. 


to cover nine or ten of the glasses; 
but a bubble seemed always to burst 
before the twelfth was covered.  Fi- 
nally, by wonderful quickness, they 
succeeded in achieving this feat. 

Each now took a large funnel, dipped it 
into the mixture, placed the small end in his 
mouth, approached the other until the bowls 
of the funnels were not more than six inches 
started to blow. The bubbles 


apart, and 


slowly swelled out, touched, and on contact 
united in an instant into one large sphere. 
Steadily and carefully the blowing was con- 
tinued, both boys cautiously backing, mean- 
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while, until a great quivering shape sixteen 

inches in length had been made. 
Resting for a short breathing-spell, Phil 
asked 


friends in the audience 


one of his 
to come and help him 
make a three-cornered 
bubble. The specta- 
tors laughed at this, 
and they were amused 
again when the boys, 
purposely 


be- 


assuming 
comical attitudes, 
gan to blow. Their 
laughter, however, was 
wonder- 


changed to 


ment when a 
triangular bubble, like 


that shown in the pic- 


great 


ture, made its appear- 
ance. Before the loud 
applause that greeted 
this gigantic bubble 
ceased, Phil blew a 
bubble upon a large 
tray, then he blew 
another on top of the 
first; both united. 
Then he added a third, 
making the bubble still 
larger, and fairly elec- 
trified his audience by 
adding a fourth bubble, 
which joined just as 
the others had done. 

Here was a great 
bubble, indeed, for 
measurement 


to be four 


careful 
showed it 


A BUBBLE. 


STRAINS feet around! 


After a 
ments’ intermission, Harry took a large yellow 


few mo- 
humming-top, and set it spinning upon a shin- 
ing tray. Suddenly, without any announce- 
ment whatever, Phil placed a bubble right on 
the whizzing toy. Round and round the top 
angrily hummed, surmounted by its dome of 
iridescent brilliancy. How the bubbie retained 
its position was a mystery; but there it clung, 
not only until the top ceased spinning, but for 
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A BUBBLE FULL OF ILLUMINATING GAS, 


some moments afterward. Phil followed up 
this success by making a bubble whirl around 


wizard as he approached the steaming kettle 
ever so rapidly upon an inverted tumbler. 


which had been a cause of so much wonder- 
ment during the entire evening. 


All eyes were now fixed upon our young 


“T want you to see how long this bubble 


A FAIRY FLEET AFLOAT ON A SEA OF BUBBLE-FILM. (SEE PAGE 813.) 
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will last,” he said, after having blown one 
so that it hung from a cornucopia ingeniously 
fastened over the steaming spout. “ You will 
notice it is thoroughly immersed in steam,” he 
continued. “ We shall have time to show you 
some other interesting experiments before it 
bursts, I feel certain.” 

This remark caused much merriment, the 
audience wondering how long a time Phil 
reallyexpected 
this bubble to 
remain. Our 
magician, how- 
ever, was quite re gs 
composed. He 4 
walked slowly 
to the table, 
chose a clay 
pipe, dipped it 
into the soapy 
water, thrust 
the stem into 


one end of a 
piece of rubber 
the 


end of 


tubing, 
other 
which was at- 
tached to a 
gas-burner,and 


turned on the 


gas. 
as a 
the size of an 


As soon 
bubble 


orange formed, 
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then had a merry time throwing up bubbles 
and catching them. Phil caught upon 
hand four in succession. He deftly balan 
some upon the end of his forefinger, and i: 
instances poked his finger into the 


a an 


many 
middle of one. 

“Ten minutes!” the audience almost shout: 
when that amount of time had elapsed sin 
the bubble had been placed in the steam. 

Their = ex- 
citement was 
only amusin; 
Phil, but he 
pretended t 


ao 


JQ 


be __ perfectly 
oblivious to it 
all. He thrust 
the mouth end 
of a clay pipe 


well into a 
large bubble 
which Harry 


held on a cor- 


nucopia, and 


then blew a 
bubble inside 
of this large 
one; next he 
dropped — ob- 
jects through 


a bubble which 
had been made 
to rest upon a 
plate, as he 








Phil hurriedly 
turned off the 
gas and with- 
drew the pipe 
from the tubing, Harry touched its stem with 
a lighted match, and the result was the pretty 
effect shown on page 811. The gas-bubble 
reservoir exhausted, Phil fastened the pipe in 
the tubing again, and almost immediately 
there arose from its bowl a whole string of 
bubbles, preceded by one large one. 

Putting the pipe and tubing aside, Phil 
jokingly informed the open-mouthed young 
people for the third time that the steamed bub- 
ble was still in existence—just as if that fact 
The boys 


was not uppermost in every mind! 


A SPINNING BUBBLE-TOPPED TOP. 


had done at 
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we of Ae iP 5 
A the previous 
show ; only 
this time, in 


stead of picking them out again with his 
fingers, he simply held the plate upside down, 
and they all came tumbling out without injuring 
the sphere in the least. He cut a large bubble 
in halves with a knife, so that there were two 
bubbles where there had been but one. He 
played all sorts of bubble pranks; but, do his 
best, he could no longer keep the attention 
of his audience from the bubble in the steam. 

“ Thirteen minutes!” they cried. “ Thirteen 
and a half!” “ Fourteen minutes!” 
and a half!” “ Fifteen 


minutes 


“Fourteen minutes 
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BUBBLES AS JAPANESE LANTERNS. 


minutes!” “Fifteen minutes and a—” Ah! 
The bubble had burst after lasting exactly 
fifteen minutes and a half, while swaying to 
and fro in the jet of steam. 

Before quiet was restored, Phil secretly 
dipped a little wire ring into the basin of 
water. As soon as he withdrew it, Harry 
placed four little ships within the circle, and, 
hastily seizing a putty-blower, blew the tiny 
craft about. To the spectators these ships 
looked as though sailing in the air; and they 


were not helped to a solution of the mystery 
when the craft suddenly dropped to the floor. 

For once Phil gratified their curiosity with 
an encore, the only one he had given so far; 
and this time, after taking the ring from the 
fluid, he held it at such an angle that all could 
see it was filled by a soapy film. Harry then 
placed the ships in position as before, and 
away the fairy fleet scudded again. 

Following this, the boys with wonderful 
rapidity hung up a row of five bubbles. 





FRIED BUBBLES ON THE HALF-SHELL. 
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The effect was marvelously beautiful, sug- 
gesting as it did a Japanese-lantern display. 
From a spectacular point of view, this row 
of bubbles was the most brilliant performance 
of the evening, and was loudly applauded. 
“ Now,” Phil announced to the audience, 
“we will play a game of soap-bubble football.” 
Ridiculous as this sounded, it did not sur- 
prise the onlookers in the least, for they were 
prepared to expect almost anything. Two 
upright posts were hurriedly placed in posi- 
tion at each side of the stage, each boy took 
a fan, Phil launched a large bubble into the 
air, and the fun began. In 
the opening, luck favored 
Harry, and he almost suc- 
ceeded in fanning the 
great sphere between the 
two posts on Phil’s side of 
the 
outset of the game. By 


stage at the very 
quick work, however, Phil 
sent the ball toward the 
middle of the stage again, 
then fanned it so 
near to Harry’s goal that 
the latter only by the most 
desperate efforts 
himself from 

defeat. Back 
and forth was 
the globe blown 
for a little 4 


while, until sud- 


and 


saved 


immediate 


denly it mount- 
ed nearly to the 
This 


decided 


ceiling. 
gave a 
advantage to 
Phil, was 
much taller than 
Harry, and by a 
+ few well-directed 
: ' strokes of the fan 
he soon put the 





who 





See iridescent sphere 
rath straight through 
val the latter’s goal. 


HOW A BIG BUBBLE BREAKS INTO 
FOUR LITTLE ONES. 


“Vale wins!” 


BUBBLE SHOW. {A 
he cried, Ps - 4 
pointing é 
to his . 


dark-blue 
necktie. 


When 
the wW 
applause 
i J aroused 
this no 
Sstruggi 
at foot! 
had calmed, Phil’s uncle cai 
from behind the scenes, and bl 
a great smoke-bubble. As soo 
as this was launched, Han 
started fanning again, onl) 
a little more vigorously 


than in the football game 
Never did a soap-bubbk 
twist and turn as this one 
did. 
a queer flash of light, and 


Suddenly there was 


the great bubble disap- 

peared. Yes, disappeared, 

but only as a large bubble ; 

for floating high above the 

heads of the boys were to 

be seen four small smoke-bubbles. The great 
bubble had broken into four smaller ones, and 
that, too, without a particle of smoke escaping. 
When the uproar which followed this exhibi- 
tion ceased, Phil drove everybody into con- 
vulsions of laughter by rolling up his sleeves, 
and placing a large frying-pan upon the gas 
stove. Harry assisted by half filling the pan 
with soapy water, and the hissing noise made in 
the cause of a shower of 
“ Now,” Phil began, doing 


consequence was 
funny comments. 
his best to make himself heard, “I am going 
to fry you a soap-bubble.” This alto- 
gether too much for the young people. They 
had been willing to believe anything Phil might 
say, but when it came to frying a soap-bubble 


was 


—no; that was going too far. 

True to his word, however, Phil blew a 
bubble from the cornucopia, and at once 
placed it right in the middle of the steaming 
pan. The laughter, bravos, and ringing cheers 
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which greeted this performance, cannot be de- 
scribed. The people crowded upon the plat- 
form and so overwhelmed Phil with congratu- 


lations that it seemed as if our magician would 





A DOUBLE BUBBLE 


have no opportunity properly to exhibit this 
feature of the program. When at last he did 
get a chance again, it was seen that, while the 
liquid within the half sphere was boiling quite 
vigorously, it only simmered outside. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SECOND 


How to cover a funnel, cornucopia, or circle of 
wire with film: Dip into mixture and lift out very 


—=>- as 





WITH THE FILM. 


HOW TO COVER A FUNNEL 


BUBBLE SHOW. S15 
Among the bub- 
Phil af- 
in 


bles which 
terward 
the pan 
which 


placed 
was one | 
lasted for 
fully three minutes ; 
and he was enthusi- 
astically beginning 
to explain how, by 
means of a safety- 
hoped to 
last 


with a 


valve, he 
make one an 
hour, when, 
great shout, the boys 
of the Lawton Ath- 
letic Club 
upon our victorious 


rushed 





GAS BALLOON-BUBBLES 


magician, lifted him to their shoulders, and 
carried him from the hall in triumph. 


SOAP-BUBBLE ENTERTAINMENT. 


slowly, care being taken to turn the object used in 
a semicircle to the right, as shown in diagram. 
Always remove froth and small bubbles from the 
surface of the liquid before dipping. 

How to place a bubble upon a goblet: 
the goblet with a film, and place bubble upon it 
with a cornucopia. 

Blowing bubbles from a sea-shell: Bore a hole 
in the small end of a spiral shell, and dip large 
opening into the mixture ; then gently blow. 

Soap-bubble lantern display: From a piece of 
cardboard cut a number of disks about two inches 
in diameter. Pierce center of each disk with a 
short piece of wire. Bend one end of the wire so 
that it cannot slip off; form the other end into a 
large hook. Saturate disk thoroughly in mixture, 
place a bubble upon it, and hang up, as shown in 
the picture on page 813. 

How to spin a bubble: 


Cover 


Dip the bottom of 
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a tumbler in the mixture, then upon the inverted 
glass place a medium-sized bubble. Blow upon the 
side of this with a putty-blower or a straw. 

To make a bubble last fifteen minutes or longer: 
Fasten a cornucopia above the steaming spout of 
a kettle. Then turn spout aside while holding 
basin of mixture to the end of the cornucopia until 
the latter is covered by a film. Slowly blow a 
bubble from this cornucopia about three inches in 









\ 


BISECTING ONE BUBBLE TO MAKE TWO. 





diameter. Puta plug in small end of cornucopia 
to prevent bubble from decreasing in size. Now 
place the kettle so that steam from its spout may 
completely envelop the hanging bubble. 

To place a bubble upon a spinning top: Any 
top with a large, flat surface will answer for this 
purpose. After spinning the top, pour a little 
mixture upon it; then blow a bubble with the 
cornucopia, and slowly lower it until the sphere 
touches the surface of the whizzing toy. With a 
little practice a bubble may be so placed easily. 

How three persons or more may blow a giant 
bubble: All who take part should first dipa funnel 
in the mixture, and after having secured a film 


a 


BUBBLE SHOW. 


withdraw it, as shown in the diagram. The: 
start to blow gently, being careful that the bow! 
of the funnels are not more than six inches apa: 
when beginning te blow. If bubbles unite int 
one upon first contact, the blowing may be con 
tinued, care being taken meanwhile to move the 
funnels farther apart as the bubble grows. Also, 
follow directions for blowing a large bubble, in 
July number of St. NICHOLAS. 

Gas-bubble reservoir: Connect pipe with gas- 
burner by means of rubber tubing. Dip the bow] 
of the pipe into the mixture, and after this is 
covered with a film turn on the gas. When a 
bubble the size of an orange has been formed, turn 
off the gas, withdraw the pipe from the tubing, and 
apply a lighted match to its stem. 

How to break a large round bubble into a num 
ber of smaller ones: Launch a large bubble into 
the air from a cornucopia, and fan vigorously. If 
mixture is in a certain condition the bubble will 
break into smaller ones. No rule can be laid down 
for this experiment; much depends upon chance. 
The effect may be greatly heightened by filling the 
large bubble with smoke. 

Gas balloon-bubbles: Connect pipe with gas, 
as explained in ‘‘Gas-bubble reservoir.” Fill 
bowl of pipe half full of mixture ; then turn on the 
gas. To produce a pleasing effect, move the pipe 
with a rapid, trembling movement of the hand. 

The fairy fleet: Make a stand of copper wire, 
as shown in picture. Cover this with a film. (See 
picture, page 811.) Make tiny ships of wood shav- 
ings; place them carefully on the film, and blow 
about with a putty-blower. 

Frying a soap-bubble: Cover the bottom of a 
frying-pan with the mixture, and when it begins to 
simmer place a bubble upon the top of the liquid. 
In a few moments the water within the bubble 
may be seen to boil vigorously, while the water 
outside of the bubble-film will be still gently 
simmering. 

Finally, carefully read the directions that were 
printed in the July number of ST. NICHOLAS be- 
fore attempting these experiments. 


SS 
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DROPPING OBJECTS THROUGH 








A BUBBLE. (SEE PAGE 812.) 
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ATAIRY: STORY-apovt - 
A:PHIIOS°PHER'S STONE: 


WHICH: WAS: LOST: 


THE Mermaids and the Sea-gulls were col- 


lected in crowds upon the shore. There was 
hardly a sound except the monotonous splash 
of little waves breaking, and the rippling rattle 
of the shingle as it followed the water return- 
ing. Thousands of eyes were fixed upon the 
piece of rocky land that jutted out into the 
sea, where the Philosopher’s magnificent castle 
stood, or had stood, for there was now very 
little of it left. No wonder the Mermaids and 
the Mer-babies and the Sea-gulls were aston- 
ished. Even the sea was speckled with fish 
who were putting their heads out of the water 
to watch. For the Philosopher’s castle was 
fading away, melting like mist before the sun! 

The Philosopher himself could be seen rush- 
ing about, tearing his scanty white hair. That 
was another equally astonishing thing, for only 
yesterday the Philosopher had been young 
and handsome, as well as the richest and 
greatest man in all the land—so rich and great 
that he was to have married the Princess very 
soon. 

Now he was old and wild and gaunt. A 
tattered brown cloak with rents and holes in 


it hung from his thin shoulders, flapping as he 


BY M:BOWLEY: 





ran about, and all his dingy dress was dirty 
and ragged. He looked like a wandering 
peddler. What had become of his many ser- 
vants? Where were his horses and chariots, 
and the strange beasts from foreign lands which 
had wandered in the beautiful gardens—the 
gardens with the pavilions, where all the 
flowers had been in bloom for the Princess? 
There was only one tower standing now, 
and the top of that was growing more and 
Presently, through the walls, 
In one of them there 


more flimsy. 
rooms could be seen. 
stood a golden cage, and in it was a Parrot. 

Very soon the bars of the cage were like 
cobwebs, and the Parrot began to tear them 
apart. Then he spread his wings with a joy- 
ful scream, and flew on to the rocks, above 
the heads of the crowds upon the shore. 

Immediately every one called a different 
question to the Parrot, who smoothed his fea 
thers and took no notice until, when the noise 
and excitement were rather less, an old Sea 
gull spoke for them all. Then the new-comer 
consented to tell what he knew of the events 
of the day. 

It was due, he said, to the Philosopher’s 
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having lost the Magic Stone. Upon thi 
stone his youthful appearance, and everythin 
that he owned, had depended. 

Early that morning a great tumult had suc 
denly arisen. The Philosopher went out walk 
ing. Soon an old man had rushed in, cryin 
that he had lost the Magic Stone. He con 
manded every slave in the castle instantly to 
leave whatever work he was doing, and he! 
to find it. At first no one heeded him, for 
they could not any of them be persuaded that 
he was their master. Then the confusion had 
grown rapidly worse, for each one found hi 
was fading away, growing every moment mor 
pale and thin. As the hours passed all th 
servants became white ghosts, and they floated 
away in companies together. 

The furniture was melting now in the same 
manner. The tables were sinking down, and 
all the vessels used for cooking, and what not, 
were falling softly and noiselessly upon the 
floors—where there were any floors to hold 
them. Everything was blowing gently about, 
so that the air seemed filled with bits of cloud. 
Presently the remnants would be swept into 
the sea by the passing breezes. 

“And how have you escaped?” asked the 
Sea-gull. 

The Parrot raised his crest and looked very 
much offended. 

‘Because / am real,” he said with dignity. 
‘“‘T was the only real thing in the castle. The 
Philosopher stole me at the same time that he 
stole the Magic Stone.” 

“Stole it?’ cried the Mermaids and the 
Mer-babies and the Sea-gulls. 

“Ves,” said the Parrot; “he stole it in a 
far-off land, and he stole me. I was to be a 
present to the Princess ; for he thought of mar- 
rying the Princess even at that time, and the 
Philosopher knew there was not in all the world 
another parrot like me.” 

He opened his wings and puffed up every 
feather. He certainly was a magnificent crea 
ture. The grown-up Sea-gulls felt quite 
ashamed of their homely dresses of black and 
white; but the young ones only gaped, and 
crowded open-mouthed to the front to look. 

The Parrot’s snowy coat shaded different 
colors like opals when he moved, and each 
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feather was edged with gold. The crest upon 
his head sparkled as if there were diamonds 
in it, and under his wings he was rose-red. 

“ But I am free!” he cried, as the diamonds 
glittered and flashed,—‘‘ free to go home where 
the palm-trees grow, and the sun shines as it 
never shines in this chilly land! Look well 
at me while you can, for you will never see 
me again.”’ 

With that he poised a moment above them, 
to the South, like a gor- 


then sailed 


away 


\ 
\ 
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Ml D° YOU THINK THE PHILSSOPHER 
WILL FIND THE STONE ? SHE ASKED 
OF THE ELDEST LADY-IN-WAITING. ,, 
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geous monster butterfly. And they never did 
see him again. 

When they had watched him out of sight, 
and turned again, there was nothing remaining 
of the castle, and the Philosopher, too, had 
disappeared. The sun was setting, and the 
Mermaids and the Mer-babies went to their 
homes in the sea, while the Sea-gulls put their 
little gulls to bed in the nests among the 
rocks high above the restless waves. 


Now all the talk was of the Philosopher’s 
Magic Stone, and who should find it. And at 
Court every one was discussing how this unex- 
pected turn of events would affect the Prin- 
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It was to have taken place 
The King was very 


cess’s marriage. 
in a very short time. 
angry. He considered that a slight had been 
cast upon the Princess and upon himself by 
the carelessness of the Philosopher. He was 
not well pleased, either, to know that the great 
wealth of the man who was to have been his 
son-in-law was all due to magic influences. 
Neither did he like what he heard of the Phi- 
losopher’s appearance when last he was seen. 
He that the 


announced Princess’s wedding 











LT 








would take place at the time fixed, and that 
she should be married to the first Prince, or 
other suitable candidate, who arrived on that 
day. And even the Philosopher might take his 
chance of being the first, if he were then in a 
position to support the Princess in the luxury 
to which she had been accustomed. 

As for the Princess herself, what did she 
think of it all? No one knew, for she did not 
She sat at her palace window, and 


say. 
out over the distant mountains, and 


looked 
dreamed of her wedding-day. 

“Do you think the Philosopher will find 
the Stone?” she asked of the Eldest Lady-in- 
Waiting, who was in attendance. 
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“We may well hope so, your Royal High- 
ness,” said the Eldest Lady. “ He is a great 
man and wise. I hear, too, that he had been 
walking only a short distance from the castle 
when he lost the Stone. It can hardly fail to 
be found very soon.” 

The Princess sat still and looked over 
toward the mountains. 

“Do you think the Philosopher will find 
the Stone? ” she asked presently of the Young- 
est and Favorite Lady-in-Waiting. 

“Alas! your Royal Highness, I fear it is 
not likely,” said the Favorite Lady. “All the 
Sea-people have been searching day and night, 
I hear, and nothing has been heard of it yet.” 

The Princess smiled. She still sat and smiled 
when the Favorite Lady wrapped a cloak 
about herself, and took a letter that lay by 
the Princess’s hand. Then, without permis- 
sion or instruction, she set out toward the 
mountains. The Princess rested her elbows on 
the window-ledge, and watched her out of 
sight, and perhaps wondered who would be 
the earliest to arrive, and so fill the place of 
bridegroom, on her wedding-day. 

And all this time, as the Lady-in-Waiting 
had said, the Sea-people had been searching 
day and night. 

The Mer-babies and the little Sea-gulls were 
quite neglected, and did no lessons; for every 
one was too busy to attend to them. They 
played about and romped on the shore when 
they grew tired of hunting for the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone. The Sea-gulls had told the 
land-birds, who were searching the woods and 
the fields, while the fresh-water fish knew of it 
from their relatives in the sea, and they were 
searching the lakes and the rivers. Then the 
Sea-gulls determined to consult the Great Al- 
batross of the Southern Seas, the King among 
all sea-fowl. They arrived one sunny morn- 
ing, and found him expecting them, for he had 
heard what had happened—in the first place 
from the Parrot, who had passed that way. So 
he was prepared with his answer. It did not 
satisfy the Sea-gulls at all. They went away 
very much disappointed, for the Albatross was 
in a bad temper, and said only: 

“ Go home and attend to the children.” 

They waited about until late, but he would 


say nothing more. So they were obliged to 
return and confess their want of success to the 
Mermaids, who sympathized with them, and 
agreed that it was very ill-natured of the A 

batross. They proposed to go to the Sea-se1 

pent and ask his advice, which the Sea-gulls 
thought a good plan. They set off at once 
for the deep seas, where he lived, inquiring of 
the fish they met whether any news had been 
heard. But the fish had nothing to tell, and 
the Mermaids came to the Sea-serpent’s home 

He was curled on his great rock throne, with 
giant seaweeds of all colors waving round him, 
and the stars of the anemones gleaming out 
from dark corners. 

The Sea-serpent listened to the request of 
the Mermaids; but they met with no better 
luck than the Sea-gulls, for he said exactly the 
same: “Go home and attend to the children.” 

Then he retired into the great caves, and 
would not come out again. 

So the Mermaids went home disconsolate. 
They began to think they might have to give 
up the hope of finding the Magic Stone. 

Of course the Mer-babies heard all that was 
going on. ‘They discussed the situation, as 
usual. They did not mean to be left behind 
in this business, though they were not con- 
sidered to be of any consequence. It was 
evidently correct to consult somebody who 
lived at a distance, and they thought of the 
Wise White Bear. He was farther off, too, 
than either the Albatross or the Sea-serpent, 
for he lived at the North Pole; but when he 
was mentioned the very young Mer-babies for 
once suggested that it was nearly bedtime, 
and they found that they were sleepy. Some 
one whispered that the White Bear ate the 
poor seals, and the youngest Mer-babies crept 
into holes in the rocks to rest, they said, while 
the little Sea-gulls went walking home, one 
behind the other, right across the sands, with- 
out having been called. But the older Mer- 
babies set off for the North Pole. 

They arrived home next morning, very tired 
and very cross. When the sleepy ones who 
had stayed behind asked what the Wise Bear 
had said, they would not tell, and for the first 
time the Mer-babies quarreled. They de- 
clared in the end that they would none of 
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them look for the “ Philosopher’s ugly Stone 
ever any more.” 

So if the Princess really wanted to marry 
the Philosopher, that day she lost some of her 
helpers. But no one knew what she wished, 
for she never mentioned him. She sat at her 
window that looked out over the mountains, 
and she gazed ever outward. 

It was the night before her wedding. She 
had been there all day, and for many days. 
It was very quiet, and the lamps were lighted. 
The Eldest Lady-in-Waiting spread out the 
lovely robes, ready for the morrow, where the 
Princess might see them; but she never moved 
nor spoke. As midnight approached she 
leaned out and let the soft wind blow upon 
her face. 

The hour of midnight was striking from all 
the belfries, when a great clatter sounded down 
below in the courtyard. Horses neighed, and 


men ran about. The Princess leaned more 
forward, and listened. Then a _ horseman, 
whose jewels sparkled in the moonlight, 


looked up and kissed a hand to her, and she 
kissed hers to him. It was one minute past 
midnight, and the morning of her wedding- 
day! She dropped the curtains and turned to 
greet the Favorite Lady-in-Waiting, who had 


come in. ‘The Princess threw her arms round 


her Lady’s neck to welcome her back, she was 
so glad and happy. 

So it came about that the Prince of the 
City Over the Mountains was the first to arrive 
on that eventful morning; for, though through 
all the rest of the night, and up to the very hour 
of the wedding, noble Princes and their retinues 
were received in state by the King, all of them 
had to be told that they were too late, and 
most of them rode off again at once. Some 
who had never seen the Princess, but who had 
been attracted by reports of her beauty and 
her stateliness, waited to attend her marriage 
feast, and to regret that they had not hurried 
themselves a little more. 

As for the Philosopher, who should have 
been one of the chief persons of interest on 
that important occasion, no one even thought 
of him, unless the Princess did. But she 
looked too well pleased for any one to sup- 
pose she missed him—which was fortunate, 
for he was never heard of any more. 


When the eventful day was past, the Mer- 
maids and the Sea-gulls covered the shore once 
again, talking it over, and the Mer-babies and 
the little Sea-gulls stood around listening. 

Presently the Mer-mothers said: “ No more 


holidays. Lessons to-morrow!” and the Mer 
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babies sighed, and the little Sea-gulls looked 
gloomy. 

One of the Mer-babies stepped forward, 
holding something. 

‘“‘ Please take care of our pretty ball for us,” 
she said, “ until holidays come again.” 

As she was speaking the Mermaids sprang 
up, and they and all the grown-up Sea-gulls 
cried with one accord: 

“The Philosopher’s Stone!” 

And, sure enough, it was. It lay in the 
Mermaid’s hand, all glowing with its magic 
blue, pale and dark by turns, its wonderful 
veins panting as if it were a living thing, its 
threads of gold moving and twining under- 
neath, round the red heart burning deep in the 
midst of it. 

“That!” cried every one of the Mer-babies 
and every one of the little Sea-gulls. ‘“‘ Why, 
we have had ¢ha¢ all the time! We found it 
on the sand, and we have played with it every 
day since!” 

Then the Sea-gulls remembered what the 
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Albatross had said, and the Mermaids remem- 
bered what the Sea-serpent had said, and the 
Mer-babies remembered what the Wise White 
Bear had said, and they all looked at one 
another. 

Now arose the question, What should be 
the Stone? 
no long discussion to settle. 


done with 

It needed 
Every one agreed that it should be given to the 
Youngest Lady-in-Waiting; for she had done 
for the Princess what no one else had thought 
of doing, in carrying her letter to her true love 
so that he might be in time to win her. The 
happy day just past was entirely owing to 
her devotion. 

The Stone was duly presented to her, and, 


accordingly, she became the richest and most 
beautiful woman in the land, as she was al- 
ready the kindest, while the Sea-folks gener 
ally, and the Mer-babies in particular, gained 
great fame and distinction; for had they not 
found the Magic Stone when it was lost, and 
given it to the nation’s favorite ? 








A LACK OF 


ATTENTION. 


SHE had folded her hands, and had never stirred, 


Nor even spoken one little word. 


In fact, she was good as good could be, 
While the grown folks talked and sipped their tea. 
At last, a small voice from the corner we heard: 


‘““ Nobody pays any pension to me! 


9) 


Edith M. Thomas. 





IN THE HAMMOCK. 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 


SWAYING, swinging, 
Swaying, swinging, 

Goes the hammock in the shade; 
Dreaming, singing, 
Dreaming, singing, 

In it lies a little maid. 

All the leaves, with joy astir, 
Wave and flicker over her; 
Underneath, the clovers fleet 
Nod and nod, and kiss her feet. 


Swaying, swinging, 
Swaying, swinging, 

Some one calls the little maid; 
Dreaming, singing, 
Dreaming, singing, 

O’er the happy face a shade. 

See! the leaves above bend low; 
Will she stay, or will she go? 
Ah! the clovers lithe and fleet 
Are not swifter than her feet. 





Swaying, swinging, 
Swaying, swinging, 
Back she comes, the little maid! 
Dreaming, singing, 
Dreaming, singing, 
Tenderly the leaves give shade, 
And the clovers love her much. 
See them crowd and try to touch 
Hand or waist or hem of gown— 
Maid that minds without a frown ! 


Swaying, swinging, 
Swaying, swinging, 
Rock her gently, breezes soft! 
Dreaming, singing, 
Dreaming, singing, 
Rustle lightly, leaves aloft! 
Clover blooms, that love her much, 
Pray stand back and do not touch. 
For an hour a love-watch keep; 
Little maid is fast asleep! 
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A FAMOUS LACROSSE 


STRUGGLE. 





By GEorGE HOUNSFIELD Forp. 


N the front rank of sports 
for boys is the native 
American game lacrosse. 
In common with baseball 
and football, it has the ad- 
vantage of being a team 
game as opposed to such 
individual games as tennis, 
and it cultivates the speed 
and agility necessary to 
the sprint runner, and the 
lung-power and endurance 
of the long-distance cycler. 
be yet & It is less dangerous to life 
A alr i a and limb than any game 
of nearly equal activity, 
and, from the spectator’s 
standpoint, is the most interesting and brilliant 
of all the sports. 

Possessing all these advantages, it is hard 
to see why lacrosse is not more generally 
played by our boys. 

The Canadians excel at the game because 
their boys get their lacrosse-sticks as soon 
as they are strong enough to hold them, and 
small sticks are provided which even the 
youngest can wield. In England and Ire- 
land there are teams by the dozens, and thou- 
sands attend the matches. Yet in the United 
States, which is really the home of the game, 
there are hardly more than a score of teams. 

Happily, interest in the game is growing, 
but as yet it is played only by the young 
men; and it is in the hope of interesting some 
of the Sr. NicHotas boys that this story of 
an exciting, well-played match is written. 

The materials required for the game consist 
of the goals, a solid rubber ball, a lacrosse- 
stick for each player, and a “lot.” The only 
one of these that requires explanation is the 
stick. The shaft of tough hickory is very light 
and strong. It is strung with heavy gut, which 


THE PLAYER AND THE 
“ sTIcK.” 





is not tight like that on a tennis-racket, but 
is strung more loosely, so that it gives when 
struck by the ball. This enables the player 
to catch handily. With this stick all the 
play is made, touching the ball with the hands 
being strictly barred. 

The object of the game is, as in football, 
to attack your opponents’ goal and at the 
same time defend your own; but the scor- 
ing is done by driving the ball ¢#rough the 
goal, and not over it, as in that game. The 
goals are set one at each end of the field, 
generally about one hundred and ten yards 
apart, and there should be at least fifty feet of 
open field behind each for play behind goal. 
Two seven-foot sticks about one and a half 
inches in diameter, set firmly one foot deep in 
the ground and just six feet apart, constitute 
a goal. The English players have added a 
great improvement to the goal, however, 
which is gradually being adopted in this 
country and Canada. It consists of a bag of 
stout netting, stretched from the goal-posts and 
from a cross-bar between them to the ground 
at a point about seven feet back of the goal. 
The object of this net is to remove a source 
of frequent disputes as to whether the “shot” 
—for so the throw which sends the ball 
through the goal is called—went through, or 
just to one side or above the goal. It is 
almost impossible for the umpire to tell 
whether the ball passed just six feet above 
the ground, or six feet and half an inch. 
The first would be a “ goal,” the second “no 
goal”; but on such decisions as this many a 
match has been won, and many an umpire’s 
reputation lost. The net eliminates all this, 
for if the ball goes through the six-foot square 
opening it will be found in the bag; and no- 
body can blame the bag. 

Just as two or three boys with bat and ball 
can play “ball,” any number of players can 
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WATCHING A SHOT FOR GOAL. 


enjoy lacrosse; but a full team consists of 
twelve players. They are divided into “at- 
tack”’ or “home,” and “ defense,” and in the 
game are so placed on the field that each at- 
tack-player of one team is opposed by one of 
the defense of the other. These positions 
they are supposed to hold throughout the 
game, hunting in couples, each player cover- 
ing his own part of the field only. A glance 
at the diagram on page 831, will give the 
position of each player at the “ face-off,” as 
the start of the game is called. 

With the players in these positions, the start 
is made as follows: The two centers lay the 
backs of their sticks flat on the ground and 
side by side, with just room enough 
between to admit the ball. The referee 
drops the ball between the sticks, blows 
his whistle, and the battle is on. 

The centers immediately ‘“ draw” 
their sticks by pulling them along 
the ground and at the same time 
pressing hard against the 


THE ‘‘ FACE-OFF.” 


ball. Each is endeavoring by some skilful 
stratagem to pick it up himself, or, failing this, 
to force it to his own third-attack, who stands 
ready and eager to receive it. One of the 
third-attacks is lucky enough to get it, and in- 
stantly darts away a few feet to rid himself 
of the opposing third-defense, and the cry goes 
up, ‘‘ Uncover!” which means that the attack- 
men of the side holding the ball should get away 
from the opposing defense-men, so that third- 
attack can pass the ball to one of them, and so 
forward from man to man toward the enemy’s 
goal. This the defense tries to prevent by 
covering so closely that poor third-attack 
will have no friend free to whom he can throw 
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the ball without danger of losing it to the de- 
fense; and all this time he has to avoid the 
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A ROUGH 


efforts of his immediate opponent, who is strug- 
gling might and main to knock the ball from 
third-attack’s stick with his ow a. 

Thinking that he sees second-attack un- 
covered at last, he throws. 

Alas! second-attack is not quick enough, 
and wily second-defense picks the ball out of 
the air, and in an instant has passed to his 
own attack, and the whole aspect of the 
struggle is changed. So fast is this passing 
that goals, or “ games,” as they are also called, 
are sometimes made in a few seconds from the 
face-off, and meantime the ball may have 
been in the possession of a dozen players. 
Again, it may take half an hour to make a 
single score, and during that period each goal 
may have been threatened many times, and 
saved by the true eye and skilful hand of 
goal-keeper or “point”; for in these posi- 
tions are placed the steadiest and safest men. 

It is this rapid change of situation which 
makes the game so intensely interesting to the 
spectators. After each score the teams return 
to their original positions and the ball is faced 
off as before. The time of playing is usually 
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one hour, or one and a half, actual playing 
time, all time lost for any cause being de- 
ducted. It is divided into two equal periods, 
with a rest between, after which the teams 
change goals. In Canada they change with 
every score, and the length of the rest depends 
on the time taken to make the previous goal. 





CHECK. 


Now let us line up our teams and play over 
our “ famous struggle.” 

A beautiful June afternoon finds our playing- 
field, with its long stretch of velvety, bright- 
green turf surrounded by a gallery of three 
thousand spectators, a large number of them 
women, whose bright spring costumes make 
a lovely frame for the picturesque struggle. 
And here be it said that the ladies love the 
game of lacrosse, for it is so pretty, and so 
easily understood. 

Over the ropes jump the players, clad in 
the lightest of running-costumes, for they dare 
not carry an extra ounce of weight to take the 
The visitors are in blue, 
Referee and time- 


edge off their speed. 
the home players in red. 
keepers are quickly chosen, and the players take 
position. A blast from the referee’s whistle, and 
before you have a chance to cheer, the blues 
have the ball, and, darting here and there with 
dexterous passing from man to man, are threat- 
ening the red goal. “Outside home” has the 
ball, dodges “‘cover-point,” and whirls round to 
“shoot.” It looks like a score. But look! 


As the ball leaves his stick at lightning speed, 
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steady “point,” hero of many a fray, jumps from his place and nips the ball in mid-air, almost 
as it leaves the stick. No time for him to seek a friend to aid him, and he mus? get the 
ball away from the goal; so a long throw is his only resource; and the very instant his feet 
hit the ground, it comes, and away goes 
the ball, full ninety yards, to be fought for 
by the opposing forces at the other end of 
the field. The red supporters cheer, but 
only for an instant, for the blue defense 
have secured the ball, and back it comes, 
as before. How fast they are, 
these blue men! What sstick 
handlers! Why, the reds have 
no chance at all! Wait. The 
red players are slower of foot, 
to be sure, and at times clumsy 
with their sticks, compared to 
the blue; but their defense is 
stone wall, and meets the blue 
attack in solid fashion. Again 
the shot is attempted, again 
stopped, and back goes the 
ball. Over and over this oc- 
curs; and now we are begin- 


ning to understand that the experienced and heady red captain has planned his game tu meet 
his opponents’ strong points with his own strength, so we have speed and accurate passing 
pitted against steadiness and endurance. 

If we could have peeped into the room where the red team was gathered to receive the 
captain’s last lecture before the game, we would have heard him say, “ Hold them for twenty 
minutes, and I ’ll promise you a win,” and the hearty response, 
“We ’Il do it.” So they are playing “defense,” and trying to score 
only if they get a chance, not working for the opportunity, as the 
blues are. The battle goes on. Once 
the blues give the reds their chance. 
First-attack has the ball clear, within 
seven yards of the goal. No goal- 
keeper can stop it at that distance, if 
the shot be true. Agonized screams 
of “Shoot!” “Shoot!” come from a 
thousand throats whose owners— . 
unmindful that the player has ears sy” 
for only one voice, his captain’s— 
see the chance. As if the 
player did not! Before the 
word leaves their lips the ball 
has left his stick. A goal! 
Alas, no! It hits the slender 
cross-bar and  bounds— 
above. A sure goal with- 
out the nets,—for what spy Ries 
umpire would dare deny A PRETTY PASS OF THE BALL. 
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it?—but honestly missed by the quarter of an 
inch. Hot work this; but no time for regrets, 
as the blue point (by no means an oyster) is on 
the ball in an instant and has started it back. 
Now the blues gain an advantage; for one of 
the red “fielders,” as the three men in the 
center are sometimes called, has been dodged 
and passed by his opponent. This compels the 
next red player to run forward to meet and 
check the blue runner and force him to throw 
the ball, thus leaving 4és immediate opponent 
uncovered; and this manceuver, repeated at 


an eye on that red shirt that is surely over- 
taking the play. Now point goes out, makes 
a desperate spring, and misses the ball by a 
hair’s breadth, and goal-keeper must come out 
and leave the goal unguarded. Not yet; for 
the one who is responsible for all this is up at 
last, and with a tiger’s bound is upon the blue 
“outside home,” and spills him, ball and all, 
upon the turf, from which goal-keeper calmly 
picks up the little sphere and starts it back 
whence it came; and with a lighter heart the 
unhappy red fielder picks himself up and starts 





MAKING A LONG THROW FROM FRONT OF GOAL. 


each successive position on the attack-field, 
gives the blues each time an extra man to 
receive and pass on the ball. An enormous 
advantage. How can it be stopped? 

The unhappy wretch who has_ been 
“passed” knows his only chance to retrieve 
his error, and before his captain’s warning 
“Come back!” has reached his ears he is 
sprinting straight down tire field to get “‘ ahead 
of the ball.” Can he make it? Third-defense 
is drawn out, second and first make frantic 
dashes to stop the rush; but over their heads, 
or whizzing by just out of reach, goes the ball 
to the blue man they have just left. Cover- 
point, who has been doing wonders, starts 
forward and shares their fate. Point is 
bending over, ready for his dash, yet keeping 


for a sprint to beat the ball back before it can 
get to his own position, and with him takes his 
captain’s cheering words: 

“Well played, old man; get back quickly.” 

Hot work indeed, and the best winded of 
them all are blowing a little, though the game 
is young, and there is no rest for any one till 
some one scores. 

Soon the red goal-keeper has a chance to 
show his mettle. The blue attack has drawn 
out his defense, and their “inside home,” 
scarce five yards distant, and with just the 
suspicion of a sure-thing smile in his face, is 
poising the ball for his throw. The only hope 
is to reach him ere he can shoot; so with one 
quick, strong step to give him momentum, 
goal-keeper springs through the air right at 
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his victim; and not in vain is his effort, for as 
they strike both fall heavily, and the ball rolls 
harmlessly by the goal. Up they jump, the 
aggressor profuse in apologies for the rough- 
ness of his play ; but inside home responds : 

“Don’t think of it. It was your only play, 
and mighty well done.” 

Pretty true sportsmen these, boys; are they 
not? 

At last the blue attack-men, with a feint and 
a dodge, break through and shoot, and the 
telltale shaking of the net proclaims to all a 
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We 'll take care of goal, and don’t want you 
back there; though if I do call come in like 
lightning.” 

Back to the field come the twenty-four, and 
the cheers volley round the side-lines once 
again. The whistle blows, and away they go. 

What a transformation in the red players! 
They charge the blue goal like a cavalry 
troop, and ere you understand it, bang! goes 
the ball fairly at the goal-keeper’s feet, and 
bounds through. ‘‘ Two minutes,” 
timekeeper. “‘ Line up quickly,” calls the cap- 
tain; and they do. Three times in ten minutes 
the reds score, and the blues are demoralized. 
Then a cry goes up: “Time!” “Time!” and the 
blue captain is on the ground writhing. Referee 
calls time. “ What ’s the matter?” ‘“ Twisted 
my ankle.” ‘Hurry it up,” says referee; 
but five minutes pass, and up comes the red 
captain, furious, examines the prostrate figure, 

and solemnly protests: “ He is all right now, 

Mr. Referee. I demand that the game 
proceed”; for he sees that by the 
delay he is losing his advantage. 


says the 


’ 


There is probably reason 
in this. The man is un- 
Ber doubtedly hurt, but is 


making the most of 
; the accident to 
per’ Sp give his rattled 
team a chance 
to settle down. 


MAKING THE LONG THROW. 


goal. The backers of both teams break 
forth in applause, while the players squat for a 
moment on the turf, and the red captain hails 
the timekeepers: “How long?” “ Twenty- 
three minutes.” He smiles grimly, remem- 
bering his promise before the game, and with 
a “That ’s all right,” seeks the water-pail. 

“ Face-off, and get at it!” calls referee; and 
the game proceeds. Soon the reds try a shot, 
and miss again by an inch; then the blues, 
just before the half closes, score again, and 
leave the field at half time, with the score “2 
to o” in their favor, and happy. 

So are the reds; for the captain says: 
“Our game, boys. We have made them run 
themselves out. Now you attack-men wake 
up, and you fielders feed the attack steadily. 





Referee allows 
more time; and the red captain tramps off, a 
much disgruntled citizen, only to return at 
intervals of half a minute and repeat again 
and again: “ Mr. Referee, I must protest.” 
Referee knows his business, and does n’t mind 
all this in the least, but does the fair thing, 
and finally orders the man to play or leave the 
field. Up he jumps, spry as a cat, and off 
they go. 

Now we see how much good the rest has 
done the blues, for the red rush is stopped, 
and finally blue scores again in ten minutes, 
and the game is tie at “three-all.” 

“ Eight minutes to play!” and both captains 
eloquently exhort their tiring comrades to 
“brace and play up.” “Two minutes to 
play!” and the red scores again in this way: 
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First-attack got the ball from a long throw, 


and with a lightning dodge passed first-de- 
fense. This drew cover-point forward, 
and the ball went by him to reds’ outside 
home, thus uncovered. Point, however, 
saw the danger, was on him in a flash, 
and forced him to run back toward the 
goal-line, but away to the left of the 
goal. He tried all the time to elude his 
pursuer and get rid of the 

ball. This he was unable to 

do till fairly on the goal-line — Syy> 
when he successfully passed ifs 
to first-attack, who had daesihi 
worked in close before the 

goal. Inside home had in 

the meantime taken a position in front of and 
to the right of the goal, where he could easily 
score if he could get the ball. First-attack 
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DIAGRAM OF LACROSSE FIELD, WITH POSITIONS FOR 
THE FACE-OFF, 


came a few steps nearer the goal, turned, and 
The goal- 


feinted a pass to inside home. 
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keeper, who all through the game had obsti- 
nately refused to be drawn from his post, was 
caught at last, and charged inside home, ex- 
pecting to find the ball with him. The goal 
thus open, first-attack tossed the ball through, 
and won the game. 

My! how many dainty gloves will need re- 
pairs, and what a sale there will be for slippery- 
elm lozenges in town to-night! 

The minute that goal is scored the red 





captain sees 
victory, and 
calls back 
the trustiest 
of his field- 


ers to play 
right before 
the —_ goal. 
This gives 
him an CATCHING THE BALL, 
extra. man 


on the defense, and shows that he will take no 
chances by trying to score again. 

Now the blues are desperate, and come 
down the field like stampeded cattle; but the 
red defense takes it coolly, and manages to 
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THE BALL HAS BEEN THROWN BACK INTO THE FIELD BY “ POINT.” 
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pick out the ball; and then, “ Long throw, 
old man!” and away it goes—anywhere away 
from the goal. Once more the blues come 
on; but red second-defense jumps seemingly 
ten feet in air, and pulls down the ball; and as 
he does so a timekeeper calls: “Thirty sec- 
onds to play!” ‘Then the red player heaves 
the ball mightily to the farther corner of the 
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field, and, without looking after it, sits down, 
grunting : 
“They can’t get to it in thirty seconds!” 
“Time!” the whistle blows. The three thou- 
sand rush yelling into the field, and the blue 
captain says to the red: “Congratulate you; 
you have a fine team.” 


That is lacrosse, boys. Is it worth playing? 





WITH THE 


“ROUGH RIDERS.” 





By Henry La Morte, M. D., 


Formerly Major and Surgeon to the Regiment. 





T eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of June 22, 1898, 
the United States 
transport “ Yucatan,” 
found herself lying 
off the little cove and 
village of Daiquiri, 
Cuba. She was loaded 
with two squadrons 
(eight troops) of the 
First United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, of 
which regiment I was 
the surgeon ; four companies of regular infan- 
try; and baggage, rations, and ammunition for 
these troops. 

We all were eagerly watching the actions of 
half a dozen men-of-war that, scattered along a 
few hundred yards from shore, were pounding 
away with rapid-fire guns at every object on 
the beach that might be suspected of harboring 
a soldier of Spain. 

Two hours of this work satisfied the naval 
officers that no very obstinate opposition would 
be made to the landing of the troops, and then 
we began to disembark. 

Colonels Wood and Roosevelt and I were, 
through the help of the commanding officer of 
the “ Vixen,” allowed to land before our turn. 

Perhaps not more than a thousand men 
had then landed. General Wheeler was already 
on shore, and to Colonel Wood he at once 
assigned a camp-ground, which our colonels 
proceeded to make ready. 





When I first saw him, General Wheeler was 
lamenting that, so far, no American flag had 
been brought ashore. Now, I had noticed 
that among the various articles carried by the 
orderly trumpeter who had landed in the 
boat with me was the silk flag of our Arizona 
squadron. It had been presented by the 
ladies of Phenix, Arizona, was a beautiful 
piece of silk, and very gaily decorated with 
ribbons. Being in a long canvas cover with 
some tent-equipage, its character had not been 
discovered. I reported to the general that I 
was sure one of our flags had come ashore, and 
offered to send it to him. He said he merely 
wished to plant it in a conspicuous place, as a 
matter of sentiment, and to cheer up the men 
who had not yet been able to leave the ships. 

Having no real duties at this time, I volun- 
teered to take this flag and plant it upon the 
blockhouse, or fortin, as it is called by the 
Spaniards, which crowns the steep hill to the 
eastward, overlooking the little town. The 
general accepted my offer, and after having 
found the flag and told the orderly trumpeter 
to carry it, I started up the steep side of the hill. 

An infantry sergeant named Wright, seeing 
us start into the bushes alone, offered to go 
along as guard. Wright carried his rifle, and 
Platt (the orderly trumpeter) and I relieved each 
other carrying the flag, which, with its pole 
and trimmings, was quite heavy. It took us 
about half an hour to climb the hill. All the 
way up we encountered pieces of shells, traces 
of the navy’s work of the morning, and in 
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two cases entire shells, both lying near the 


trail which ran zigzag up the hill. At the top 


appearance was the signal for a great demon- 


stration on the part of the fleet. Nearly every 
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_the pole, carrying the line with me. 


we found the well-made 





wooden blockhouse in 
the center of a quad- 
rangle made by stone 
breastworks. 
Preparations had 
been begun to lay out 
rather extensive defen- 
sive but 
the Spaniards had evi- 
dently abandoned their 


works here; 


project with great sud- 
denness, for tools of all 
descriptions were scat- 
about. Little 
pegs with tape stretched 


tered 


between them, pieces of 
paper with rough draw- 
ings, penuils, drinking- 
and tin 
that 
something had caused 


cups, cans, 


plates, showed 
these workmen to quit 
very soon after break 
fast; and the nice little 
round holes in the sides 
of the fortin suggested 
the reason. 

There was a huge 
flagstaff at one corner 











of the quadrangle, and 
I at once thought of HOISTING THE 
hoisting our flag on 

that; but there were no halyards rove to hoist 
the flag by, though there was plenty of line 
lying about. 

As neither Platt nor Wright could climb, I 
took off my shoes and gaiters, and swarmed up 
Great 
was my disappointment, on getting near the 
top, to see that there was no block or pulley 
through which I the line. A 
Spanish flag had been flown, but it had been 
nailed to the pole, and they had left it flying 
night and day until it whipped to pieces. 

As I started down the pole, Platt unwound 
the flag, and, standing up on one corner of the 
breastworks, waved it violently in the air. Its 


could reeve 
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UNITED STATES FLAG ON THE SPANISH FORTIN. 
ship blew her whistle, and the cheers of the 
men were heard even above this vast tooting. 
Ordering Platt—who had stolen my thunder 
by first showing the flag—to come help me, by 
means of a pole placed against the building I 
the roof of the fortin. 
Platt, from the inside, with a crowbar broke a 


hole through the very apex of the roof, and 


now climbed up to 


Sergeant Wright passing me the ensign, I 
hoisted the United States flag over the first 
Spanish fortification we had captured. 
Leaving the flag in position, I set Wright 
and Platt to work gathering up the tools, and 
soon had a very respectable pile of axes, crow- 
bars, pickaxes, shovels, and spades, which I 
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took possession of in the name of the United 
States. I left Platt to guard these while 
I descended to report my find to Colonel 
Wood. Before I went down, however, we 
were joined by several men, among them 
Marshall, a New York newspaper man, whom 
I again met at Las Guasimas. 

Our camp at Daiquiri was in a very un- 
healthful spot; .but we succeeded in getting 
field rations from the commissary, and since 
our ammunition was already landed, we were 
able to leave the day following our landing; 
and as our two colonels were both anxious to 
have our regiment in the first engagement, we 
received orders to march to Siboney. 

Colonel Wood had been furnished with 
eighteen pack-mules; but, under the plea that 
these were needed for more important pur- 
poses, he refused to allow me the use of one 
to transport my medical cases; and upon my 
statement that I did not wish to leave without 
them, I was ordered to remain at Daiquiri, 
while the regiment, with my assistant surgeon 
and his supplies, limited to what he and his 
stewards could carry in bags upon their 
backs, moved to the front, expecting to be 
engaged before morning. 

Now, it was not at all my intention to 
remain behind when a battle was going to be 
fought; so, the regiment once gone, I was at 
liberty to do my best to secure transportation 
for my chests. 

After several mortifying failures, I made a 
last desperate attack; and my eloquence was 
sO great, or my perseverance so unbearable, or 
perhaps my case such a just one, that in the 
end I not only got the mule to carry my two 
chests, but another upon which to ride. 

This favor, however, was at the expense of 
the personal baggage and bedding of several 
officers. As I was taking none of my bag- 
gage except a tooth-brush tucked into the band 
of my hat, it gave me no qualms of conscience 
to see dropped upon the ground a big roll of 
bedding done up in a canvas sheet, which, it 
afterward appeared, was the property of Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

We took the trail about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, but some delay with the packs or 
the dynamite-gun kept us a few miles from 


Daiquiri until a few hours after dark. The 
road was only a trail; but scattered along at 
intervals of sometimes not more than a hun- 
dred yards were men who had been unable to 
remain with their comrades, and from thes 
we knew that we were on the right road. 

We passed regiment after regiment that had 
gone into camp. Nobody was quite certain 
whether our regiment had gone by or not. It 
became a great question, after passing each 
regimental camp, whether or not there were 
any American troops ahead of us. We 
thought we had marched about twenty-five 
miles, and as we knew this to be about the 
distance from Daiquiri to Santiago, we began 
to believe that before long we should find our- 
selves in that city, and we were prepared to 
announce to the astonished Spaniards that the 
rest of our army was coming right along. 

At last, about two o’clock in the morning, 
having suddenly rounded the precipitous foot 
of a mountain, we arrived at Siboney. 

We had no difficulty in finding our regiment. 
It had arrived but an hour ahead of us, the 
men decidedly worn out with their difficult 
march through the rain with their heavy 
packs. A few had already gone to sleep in 
their wet clothes, but many were standing 
about generous camp-fires in queer attitudes, 
trying to dry their clothes and at the same 
time avoid burning their faces and hands. 

The Cubans had reported that the Spanish 
had taken up a position at the junction of the 
mountain and valley roads to Santiago, and 
here they were prepared to dispute our ad- 
vance upon either road. It was supposed 
that their force was about nine hundred. 

I say mountain and valley “roads” be- 
cause these were the terms applied to them. 
The mountain road, over which we traveled, 
was in reality but a bridle-trail through dense 
thickets of undergrowth, and never had been 
anything better. The valley road, which ran 
at the foot of a ridge on the summit of which 
our trail ran, had been, in the days of Cuban 
prosperity, a first-class road—as Cuban roads 
go; that is, a strong man might have trundled 
a wheelbarrow over it: but during the years 
of war this road had not been used save by 
bodies of combatants of one or the other side, 
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who marched over it in single file. Along 
both of these roads, at commanding positions, 
were fortins, hastily abandoned. 

General Young’s plan was that he, with a 
little more than five hundred men of the regu- 
lar army, was to advance along the valley road 
until attacked by the enemy. He was then to 
assume a strong defensive position, allowing 
the Spaniards to believe that our forward 
movement had been checked by them. This, it 
was hoped, would cause them to concentrate 
in his immediate front; and Colonel Wood, 
with our regiment, advancing along the moun- 
tain road, would find the enemy less prepared 
on the flank of their main force. 

To return to our movement. At six o’clock 
the regiment was ready to advance, with the 
exception of the pack-train, which was delayed 
because, owing to the ropes being wet, the 
packs would slip from the pack-saddles as fast 
as placed upon them. Colonel Wood was 
anxious. Knowing the “ diamond-hitch,” and 
having served in the navy, where wet ropes 
were every-day aggravations, I was sure I 
could fix the packs. So I saw my chance, and 
said that if he would order the chief packer to 
report to me, I would promise him to make the 
mule-train overtake the command inside of an 
hour. The offer was accepted, the orders given, 
and the Rough Riders marched on to Guasimas. 

It was a hot morning, and the air was laden 
with moisture. The men were exhausted from 
their previous day’s march. Many had not 
been able to dry their clothes. They were nearly 
all unused to walking, the majority of them 
being plainsmen, whose habit it was to ride. 

The way seemed much longer than it really 
was, and the sides of the road bore evidence 
to the struggles the men were making to keep 
up the pace set by the commanding officers, 
who were on horseback. Blankets were first 
cast aside, then coats, then knapsacks; and 
when we would come upon a little group of 
exhausted men lying by the roadside, they 
would, in every case, be found to have shorn 
themselves of every article of equipment, save 
only carbine, ammunition, and canteen: for 
without any one of these a man was worse 
than useless as a soldier. 

The regiment was halted, and the men 
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seated—in attitudes denoting extreme weari- 
ness—on both sides of the trail, as I rode down 
it to the head of the column; for at this point 
the trail had commenced to go downhill. At 
the head of the column I found Colonel 
Roosevelt, so I reported my errand to the 
lieutenant-colonel, who, however, paid very 
little attention to what I said, he being inter- 
ested in the fact that our scouts had discovered 
a Spanish outpost to the right of the road. 
Our advance-guard was now engaged in an 
attempt to discover its exact strength and 
position. He bade me return along the line, 
telling the captains of the troops, as I passed, 
to enforce silence in the ranks. 

I rode back, and was just telling Lieutenant 
Ryning, who was the officer in charge of the 
rear-guard, what Colonel Roosevelt had told 
me, when we heard a shot fired, apparently 
about a hundred yards to the front. 

An officer was venturing a guess that some 
soldier had let his gun go off by accident, 
when suddenly two more shots were sounded, 
then a sputter of about half a dozen. Then 
came the command to spread out as skir- 
mishers to the right of the road. 

While the command was being given, a 
volley was fired which sounded much louder 
to me than the previous shots; and this was 
because the muzzles of the rifles firing them 
were turned in our direction. With the volley 
came the singing of the bullets as they passed 
over our heads, and a concert of several 
“‘pop-pop” noises as they passed through the 
branches of the soft-wooded gwasimas (or 
guazuma-trees), which were so thick here, 
and which gave the name to this engagement. 

While I was with the troops about half-way 
down the hill, the enemy’s fire took effect in 
the roadway above me in a manner which 
was extremely disagreeable to contemplate by 
a man whose purpose it was to go up that 
roadway; but as I ascended the trail the 
Spaniards began to appreciate that our men 
were farther down than they had at first 
thought, and so the high firing, which would 
have been so dangerous for me, ceased before 
I reached that part of the road. 

Volleys were now being fired every few 


seconds, Sometimes one troop would take up 
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the volley just as another had finished, and 
then it would sound very much like a large 
bunch of fire-crackers going off together. 
There were intervals between the volleys, but 
now these intervals were bejng filled by a fof, 
pop, pop, pop, with a frequency and regularity 
which led me to recognize it as the speech of 
a close relative to our Gatling gun. 

About the time the first volley had been 
fired by the Spanish, a very distant boom from 
the Hotchkiss mountain-cannon, which had 
accompanied General Young, informed us that 
he was now in action. At the crest of the 
hill, I found all of the hospital stewards lying 
down and peering over into the valley, trying 
to see what was going on; but, of course, 
nothing was to be seen. Almost nothing was 
seen by the men down in the thick tangle, 
where they burrowed their way through the 
tangled undergrowth, which was so thick that 
at times they almost trod upon the Spaniards 
before they saw them. 

Wilson, my new hospital steward, who had 
been a practising physician in Albuquerque, 
with great presence of mind had unpacked 
dressings, instruments, and medicines, and had 
started the other men to work raising shelters 
above level spots, where we could attend the 
wounded, who we knew would soon arrive. 
Almost immediately these began to appear. 

The first wounded man looked as though 
he had been injured by receiving a charge of 
buckshot, so many wounds had he. This 
man, Isbel, had fired the first shot. Being with 
the advance-guard, and having reported to his 
commander, Captain Capron, that he was sure 
he saw a Spaniard, Capron told him to fire. 
When the volley came, Isbel was hit in the 
head, arms, body, and legs, receiving, I believe, 
no less than seven wounds. But he did remark- 
ably well, and, I believe, is now perfectly re- 
covered. When he was finally finished with, 
and told that he might walk back to Siboney, 
if he felt like it (which he did), Wilson re- 
marked to me: “ Major, it is n’t fair to call that 
man one case; he ought to count as a dozen!” 

Before we were through with Isbel, other 
men came limping back, or holding an injured 
arm with an uninjured one, or painfully drag- 
ging themselves on hands and knees; and 


then, finally, came the stretcher-bearers (s: 
called, though they had no stretchers), bringing 
the more seriously wounded who could not 
return by themselves. 

The battle had been rather a surprise to 
everybody concerned : for we had not expected 
to find the Spaniards quite so far from the 
junction of the roads, and the Spaniards had 
expected to receive notice of our approach ; 
and about the first warning they had, in many 
cases, was the appearance of an American 
soldier so near to the Spaniard on the ground 
as almost to be able to kick him. 

As the Spaniards explained, they “did not 
mind fighting, but they had not enlisted to be 
walked upon”; and as our men insisted on 
walking on them at Las Guasimas, they de- 
cided to evacuate that position and return to 
Santiago. Our men were too tired to make 
the slightest show of pursuit, and on this 
account we were shorn of the greatest fruits 
of our victory ; for the Spaniards were able to 
carry off their machine-guns, their wounded, 
and their camp-equipage. 

We slept on their camp-ground that night. 

The day after the fight at Las Guasimas, 
after having sent upon improvised litters my 
wounded men to Siboney, I accompanied the 
last batch of these, the most seriously wounded 
cases, and saw them safely into the hands of 
the chief surgeon of the cavalry division. 

We now moved along the road to Santiago 
about five miles, and went into camp on a 
beautiful grassy plain, which was so large that 
at one time nearly the whole army-corps was 
here encamped. This was known as the camp 
at Sevilla. We remained in camp here for seven 
days, I being busily engaged in perfecting the 
medical equipment of the regiment. 

On the 3oth of June the “general” was 
sounded, and we were informed that we were 
about to move on to the attack on Santiago, 
distant about nine miles. 

Our march that afternoon and evening, 
though but about five miles as the crow flies, 
was nearly twice that distance as we marched ; 
and our fatigue was much increased by the 
fact that we moved at a snail’s pace, and were 
halted every few minutes. The road, both 
ahead and behind our regiment, was blocked 
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with troops, wagons, guns, and mule-trains; 
and four miles ahead, at a cross-roads, a brig- 
ade of troops was trying to cross our line of 
march, which made a terribly confusing and 
discouraging tangle. It was quite dark, and 


States and the white flag with the red cross, 
which denoted a hospital encampment. Many 
of us, during the next three days, returned to 
that camp of the white flag with the red cross 


Finally, about midnight, as it seemed to me, 

















“A BALL OF SMOKE APPEARED AC ROSS THE VALLEY 

ANNOUNCED THAT CAPRON S BATTERY HAD 

many men got separated from their commands 
at this point, some of them wandering around 
during the whole night, vainly trying to dis- 

cover the whereabouts of their comrades. 

During this march to El Pozo we forded 
several small streams, or, it may be, the same 
stream was forded several times. We passed 
through a camp where, upon two enormously 
large bamboo poles, we could see in the moon- 
light, were flying the ensign of the United 


TO OUR RIGHT, AND THEN A DEEP-TONED ‘BOOM’ 

BEGUN OPERATIONS, (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 

having turned almost at right angles to the left 
from the path we had been following, and 
having crossed yet another stream, our trail 
led up to the top of a rather commanding 
knoll. 

We spread our blankets at the side of the 
road, among the ruins of what had once been 
rather extensive buildings. We were so weary 
that every one, save the unfortunates whose 
turn it was for guard, was soon sound asleep. 
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We were wakened at the first break of 
dawn; and as soon as the mist had risen suffi- 
ciently to enable us to see with any distinct- 
ness, a ball of smoke appeared across the val- 
ley to our right, and then a deep-toned doom 
announced that Capron’s battery had begun 
operations against El Caney. Shortly after- 
ward, with a roar and a great cloud of smoke, 
Grimes’s battery went into action. 

A cloud of red dust arose from the hill 
opposite us, from the rear of the line of earth- 
works. Another shot, with not quite so much 
elevation, must have exploded just about the 
position of the Spanish line. A third shot 
fell a little short. And then from the direction 
of the Spanish lines came a boom with a 
whirring which grew louder for a few seconds, 
and then, dang / immediately over our heads, 
followed by another whir, like a bevy of quail 
rising, and then groans and cries. They were 
answering us with shrapnel, and they had the 
range perfectly. 

Immediately a negro trooper came toward 
me, limping. Other men were picked up from 
the ground and quickly carried in various 
directions. My trooper was not very seriously 
injured, and dressing his wound was a quickly 
performed duty; but before I was finished 
another whir and another bang brought two 
more men to the pit where we had our regi- 
mental hospital. Soon the wounded became 
so numerous that I had to establish a field 
hospital on the Aguadores road. I had been 
ordered, the day before, to act as Brigade Sur- 
geon of the Second Brigade, Cavalry Division. 

Before I had completed the dressing of the 
men wounded at El Pozo, others began to 
come in from the Bloody Bend and the side 
of San Juan hill; for this hospital was the 
nearest place to the firing-line where medicines 
and dressings other than those carried in knap- 
sacks were to be had. 

Our hospital ward was arranged on each 
side of the road, the dense undergrowth and 
barbed-wire fences limiting our available space 
to a long strip not more than twelve feet wide. 
Across this strip we had stretched our wagon- 
sheets, to shelter the patients from the sun. 

Coffee was made, provisions gathered up on 
the field of action, and the men commenced 
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to feel pretty comfortable, considering their 
wounds, when suddenly a dreadful problem 
presented itself. Grimes’s battery had been 
ordered to move forward, and all of his horses 
which had been sent for safety down the Agua 
dores road, and were now beyond us, had t: 
pass through our hospital. 

The horses were somewhat panicky, thei: 
drivers eager and excited; and as they stood 
demanding a right of way through the narrov 
lane between our wounded men, the patients, 
seeing the maddened sidewise jumps of these 
huge and spirited beasts, cast many glances of 
appeal to me for protection from this new dan 
ger which threatened them. To get the horses 
through the tangle around the hospital seemed 
almost impossible, for strand upon strand of 
barbed wire was found twisted between the 
trees and thorn-bushes, and this, without wire 
nippers, we were unable to cut. 

As the demand for the horses was urgent, I 
decided to open a way between my wounded 
men and allow them to pass; but first, all of 
the artillerymen, except one for each set of 
horses, were brought in; and, with my assis- 
tants, stewards, and privates, two lines of men 
were arranged, forming a barrier between the 
horses and the wounded. The danger was 
not that a horse would mean to step upon a 
wounded man, but that his mate,—for they 
could be driven only in pairs,—shying from an 
object on his side of the path, would push the 
lighter horse through the barrier of standing 
men, and upon a helpless man upon the 
ground. It probably took no more than five 
minutes to get the animals through the hos- 
pital, but to me it seemed hours. 

As I look back upon it, this was the most 
trying of all my experiences in Cuba. 

You can imagine my rage when, about 
twenty minutes later, the sergeant in command 
came back with those same horses (the author- 
ities having decided not to move Grimes’s 
battery), demanding to be allowed to pass back 
through the hospital, his orders being to “ Go 
down that road to a safe place, beyond the 
line of fire.” Evidently he believed that even 
by coming as far as the hospital he had not 
yet reached a place of safety. 

I refused absolutely to allow him to go 
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through ;- and when, with a regular’s disdain 
for the orders of a volunteer officer, he an- 
nounced that he would take his horses through 
anyway, with or without my permission, | 
decided to use a little force upon my own 
account. 

Ordering three of my attendants to pick up 
carbines, which we had in abundance (in 
nearly every case, where a wounded man was 
able to walk, he had brought his arms with 
him), I had the attendants kneel with loaded 
pieces at the entrance to the hospital, with 
orders to kill all horses that approached 
within twenty yards. 

This gave the sergeant of artillery food for 
reflection, and he decided to send to the rear 
for wire-cutters, and make a way for his horses 
around the hospital, which he did. 

In the afternoon Randolph’s battery of 
artillery went into position almost immediately 
above my hospital. This, if he should open 
fire and the enemy return it, would place us 
directly in the line of fire. So I was obliged 
to improvise litters from blankets and poles 
hastily cut for the purpose, and carry the 
wounded still farther down the road. 

As night came on, and the firing had ceased 
to a considerable extent, several officers from 
the front came back to the hospital. Some 
were wounded, some were sick, and some 
were exhausted and in search of nourishment. 

In the morning, having received men and 
litters from Major Havard, I sent my wounded 
back to the cavalry division hospital, and 
started to find my regiment. 

The road from El Pozo to San Juan was 
well marked, and, after a short distance, 
crowded with troops. 

About half a mile from El Pozo, while 
working my way through a Michigan regi- 
ment, which was halted in the road, I met a 
packer, who told me that a wounded man was 
lying out in the bushes, about a hundred yards 
to the right of the road. 

The captain of the nearest company of the 
Michigan troops gave me a detail of four 
men to bring this cavalryman out to the road. 
Guided by the packer, we plunged into the 
tall grass and thick undergrowth, through which 
progress is only possible at certain places. It 


was, therefore, at the expense of some little 
time and considerable energy that we finally 
arrived at the glade where the cavalryman was 
lying. He had a rather bad wound in the 
right knee, and had lost considerable blood. 
While I was caring for him, the packer and 
the Michigan soldiers made a litter from two 
poles and the coats of the packer and a sol- 
dier who happened to have kept one of these 
garments. The wounded man was placed 
upon the litter, and we started him back to 
the road. 

The packer was cutting a mango, and the 
fourth soldier was assisting me in gathering up 
my instruments, when a shot was fired, and 
my soldier assistant fell upon his face, killed 
instantly by a ball which had entered in the 
middle of his neck. 

The packer took a dive, head first, into a 
clump of bushes, and disappeared. He was 
not making for a place of safety, however, for 
a few minutes later a Spaniard fell from a 
large tree—shot by the packer. 

Almost at the same moment that I saw this 
I heard a loud explosion, and something 
struck me a stunning blow upon the head. 
My next impression was of being sick, and of 
my head throbbing painfully. I lay where I 
had fallen for some time. I did not feel 
weak, but when I moved I became sick. 
After some time I noticed that a man was 
pouring water upon my head and face from 
a canteen. Then some other men put their 
arms about me, and I, half walking, half car- 
ried, was moved a long distance. Then I was 
laid upon the edge of a stream, my head, face, 
and clothes washed and cleaned, and then I 
was moved to a spot under a tree, where I 
was allowed to go to sleep. 

I was awakened by a man who, I can now 
remember, was a newspaper correspondent. 
I had known him, but I don’t remember now 
which one he was. He induced me to walk 
with him along the road. I made an exami- 
nation of my head as well as I could, and found, 
with the exception of a very large-sized and 
painful bump, only a small, though deep and 
painful, wound of the scalp. 

An ambulance overtook us about this time, 
and Dr. Winter, in charge, seeing there ap- 
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peared to be something the matter with me, 
put me in the ambulance and drove me to the 
Second Division hospital. 

I have an idea that at first | 
regarded as a patient; for I have a recollec- 


was not 
tion of sitting at table with several officers, 
and endeavoring to be agreeable, though I felt 
very miserable. Then I had two or three 
days of delirium, which are quite indistinct. 
After this I sent in an ambulance to 
Siboney, where I remained five or six days, 
and was then sent aboard the transport “ City 
on her returned to the 


was 


of Washington,” and 
United States, where I rapidly recovered from 
the attack of malarial fever with which I was 
now discovered to be suffering, the injury to 
my head being of but slight consequence. 
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When able to do duty I joined that portion of 
my regiment which had been left at Tampa 
and was proceeding to Montauk Point to joir 
the Cuban contingent, which was on its way 


home from 
We remained in 


Cuba. 

Montauk 
During this time the men h: 
them as to wheth« 


camp at abou 
a month. 
the question put to 
they would prefer to be mustered into tl 
regular army or be immediately mustere 
out of the service. The latter was chosen b 
an overwhelming majority; therefore on Se] 
tember 15, the mustering-out rolls having 


been approved by the officer detailed for th: 
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STORY OF BETTY. 


By CAROLYN WELLS. ~~ - 


[This story was begun in the January number. | 


CHAPTER XV. 
“TRYING SISTERS.” 

WHEN Tillie Fenn was invited to Denniston 
for a week, she accepted with delight, for she 
and Betty were great chums, and Denniston 
Hall was the loveliest place in the world to 
visit. So, one autumn afternoon, Betty, Polly, 
and Jack were on the veranda waiting for the 
visitor. 

Soon she came bundling in with a bird-cage 
in one hand and a huge traveling-bag in the 
other. “I had to bring my canary-bird,” she 
explained, “for mother said she would n’t take 
care of him if I left him at home; you don’t 
mind, do you, Mrs. Kinsey ?” 

“Not at all, my dear,” said Grandma Jean, 
kindly; “we ’ll have him in the dining-room, 
to make music for us while we ’re at table.” 

‘“‘ My trunk is coming over soon,” continued 
Tillie. “I brought all my clothes, for I 


purpose, the First United States Volunte: 
Cavalry, known as the “Rough Riders,’ 
ceased to exist. 

did n’t know what ones I ’d want; and I 


brought a lot of my little traps in this satchel.” 

“All right,” said Betty, feeling very sisterly ; 
“come and let ’s put them away.” 

Betty had decided to have Tillie room with 
her; for half the fun of having a sister would 
be in the cozy chats night and morning, and 
the confidences that are only possible between 
sisters who share the same room. 

She had emptied half the bureau drawers 
and half the pegs and shelves in her dressing- 
room, and was ready to help arrange Tillie’s 
belongings. But she was a little dismayed at 
the hodgepodge she saw when Tillie opened 
Brushes, combs, ribbons, handker 
But Tillie 
and 


her bag. 
chiefs, were all in a grand jumble. 
seemed to think they were all 
dumped them into the places set apart for her, 
brushed her hair with Betty’s hair-brush, and 
said she was ready to go downstairs. 

Then they had a game of tennis and a drive 
with Dixie, and Tillie was so entertaining and 
good-natured that Betty began to think she 


right, 
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had found a real sister. But she had promised 
Mr. Dick not to speak of that plan until she 
had tried it a week, and so she treated Tillie as 
a temporary guest. 

Jack was pleased with the visitor, too, and 
they had a merry time at supper, and spent a 
jolly evening with music and games; and then 
the two girls went upstairs with 
their arms round each other. 

“Oh, there ’s my trunk,” 
said Tillie, as. they entered 
Betty’s pretty room. “TI ’Il 
have my things out in a jiffy.” 

She did, too, ar1 in a few 
minutes the floor «as strewn 
with dresses, shoes, and hats. 

“ Tillie!” exclaimed Betty, 
in dismay, “ don’t throw things 
around so; wait, I ’ll help 
you fold them.” 

“Oh, this will do!” said 
Tillie, and she jumbled some 
into the bureau drawers, and 
threw others on the shelves. 

“Half of the top of the 
dressing-table is for you,” ex- 
plained Betty, who was a 
very tidy little body, and 
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But in many ways Tillie was a charming 
little guest, and the two girls had a royal 
good time all the week. They had picnics and 


tea-parties and entertainments of some kind 

or other every afternoon, though the morn- 

ings were spent in the school-room, as usual. 
Altogether, as a candidate for the new 








loved to have things in order. 
“T laid this blue ribbon 
across it to divide it evenly. 
And you ’ll keep your brushes 
and trays on your own side, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Tillie; “I ‘ll 
try to. But I ’m awful care- 
less. Mother scolds me about 
it, but I tell her scolding 
makes me worse.” 

Betty did n’t scold, but it wes a trial to her 
to have brushes, belts, gloves, soiled collars or 
handkerchiefs, flung about everywhere. Tilly 
also appropriated such of Betty’s possessions 
as took her fancy, and when she returned them 
they were usually damaged in some way. 

So that, when the week was half gone, Betty 
had come to the conclusion that, although 
Tillie was a merry, good-natured companion, 
and just the one for a chum, she was by no 
means the right kind of a sister. 


VoL. XXVI.— 106. 








“ONE AFTERNOON BETTY, POLLY, AND JACK WERE ON THE VERANDA 


WAITING FOR THE VISITOR.” 


position to be filled at Denniston Hall, Tillie 
was not a success; and as Betty could still 
have her for a chum and intimate friend, she 
was not sorry when the week was up, and 
Tillie jumbled her clothes into her trunk, took 
her bird-cage and satchel, and departed. She 
was so sorry to leave, and thanked Betty and 
Grandma Jean so sincerely for the pleasure 
they had given her, that Betty felt almost 
guilty when she thought of the secret with Mr. 
Dick. But she was truly glad that Tillie had 
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enjoyed herself, and resolved to invite her 
again some time in the future. 

Then she went to put her room in order, 
with a feeling of relief that it would not im- 
mediately be turned topsy-turvy again. 

“Well, Popinjay,” said Mr. Dick, 
came over to Denniston a day or two later, 
and found Betty alone on the veranda, “ how 


who 


did the experiment go?” 

“Oh, it was a failure,” said Betty, ‘and 
I’m glad she did n’t stay with me all her life 
before she stayed a week.” 

Mr. Dick laughed. ‘ Mr. 
taught all the Irish out of your speech yet, 
has he? Walk down to the orchard with me, 
and tell me all about the experiment.” 

Betty was soon ready, and they set out. 

““Now what do you propose to do next?” 
asked Mr. Van Court, on the way. 

“ Well, sir, I hope you won’t laugh, but I ’m 
going to ask a whole lot of girls to Denniston 
Hall—not for a week, maybe, but for three or 
four days, and see if any of them are the kind 
I ’d like to have to be my true sister.” 

“But these girls have homes of their own; 
they could n’t come and live with you.” 

“I know it, sir, but I just want to see if I ’d 
want any of them. If then I ’d be 
better satisfied, knowing I don’t want any 
sister. But if some of them are just the kind 
I mean, then I ’Il keep on trying.” 

“ Betty, you ought to have been a general, 
your plans are so deep and so well laid. Go 
ahead, my child; and if you want help at any 
time, remember who ’s your friend.” 


Mixon has n’t 


not, 


So Betty invited ten girls to come all at 
once, and stay from Wednesday till Saturday ; 
and they nearly turned Denniston Hall inside 
Jack threatened to 
take to the woods; but that was only a joke, 


out and upside down. 


for he really enjoyed the unusual commotion 
in the house. 

Grandma Jean proved herself quite equal to 
the occasion. 

Extra leaves were put in the already large 
dining-table, and extra help engaged in the 
kitchen, and the house ran along as smoothly 
None of the guests had any idea 


as ever. 
they were being critically observed, and, indeed, 
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very often Betty forgot it was more than an 
ordinary frolic. 

And a jolly frolic it was. Such capers as 
those girls cut, such pranks they played on 
each other, and such laughing and giggling 
over nothing at all! 

By utilizing the third story of Denniston 
Hall the girls were provided with sleeping- 
rooms without being crowded. Betty, how- 
ever, slept on the couch in her own 
while Tillie Fenn and Agnes Miller occupied 


room, 


her bed. 

One morning she was awakened by a shriek 
from Agnes, followed by a series of yells from 
Tillie. ‘‘ Don’t get up,” they screamed, “ but 
look over there on the floor!” 

Betty looked, and there was a spider, the 
largest one she had ever seen. Now, Betty’s 
fear of spiders was exceeded only by her 
dread of mice; but in her position of hostess 
she felt she must overcome her own feelings, 
and save her guests from annoyance. 

So, reaching for her shoe, she threw it at 
the spider, but failed to hit him. Then she 
threw the other shoe, with no better success. 
And then Tillie and Agnes threw their shoes, 
and finally hit the spider so he lay motionless 
in a crumpled heap. Then Betty rose, and 
took a heavy bath-towel and threw it over the 
spider. 

* Drown him!’ 
dead yet” ; and she turned water into the wash 
bowl, and Betty grabbed up the towel and 


’ 


cried Tillie; “ he may not be 


dropped the spider in. 

Immediately the water was stained crimson, 
and the girls turned away from the horrid 
sight. Then there was a roar of laughter 
outside, and eight girls came bouncing in to 
crow over their victims. 

“It was a paper spider!” cried May Ford 
ham. ‘I did it; I knew you ’d be scared. 
That red is the paint coming off!” 

“You'll catch it for that!” exclaimed Tillie; 
and she clutched the luckless May, tumbled 
her on the couch, and piled blankets and pil- 
lows on her until she was nearly suffocated. 

A grand pillow-fight and general scramble 
followed, and at last Betty had to ‘ 
girls to their rooms to get ready for breakfast. 

This was Saturday, the last day of the 


‘shoo ” the 
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house-party, and the girls were to go on a 
picnic to the “ Panther’s Den,” a small natural 
cave about five miles away. 

They all clambered into a big wagon, over 
which Pete presided. Bill followed with a 
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back; but the others laughed at them, and told 
them not to be “ ’fraid-cats.” 

They reached the Panther’s Den in safety, 
and Pete helped each one down from the 
high wagon. Just as the last girl was landed 
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“BETTY LOOKED, AND THERE WAS A SPIDER.” 


wagon-load of provisions of Ellen’s best make, 
from sandwiches to ice-cream; and Jack was 
to bring Grandma Jean, Polly, and Lisa over 
in the surrey, later. 

The rollicking crowd of girls joked and sang 
as they rode along; and after they had reached 
the mountain road, they passed a tree with a 
huge signboard on it, which read: “ Beware 
of Indians!” 

“Pooh!” said Betty, “there are n’t any 
Indians around here.” 

But as they went on many other trees bore 
rude pictures of tomahawks and splashes of 
red paint. 

Some of the timid girls were for turning 


on the ground, a fearful war-whoop sounded 
from the Den, and a dozen wild Indians in 
war-paint and feathers rushed out, brandishing 
shining knives, and yelling like mad. 
the girls screamed; but in a moment they dis- 


Some of 


covered the warlike tribe to be composed of 
their own brothers and friends. 

Jack had concocted the Indian scheme, and 
though the girls had planned for a real “ 
they were not sorry to have their 


girl 
picnic,” 
plans changed, and soon after that the Indians 
and their white captives sat down amicably 
together and ate the picnic feast. Then the 
“Indians” gave wonderful exhibitions of their 
prowess in wrestling and acrobatic feats. 
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Before sundown they all went back to 
Denniston, for that evening the girls were to 
go to their respective homes. 

They said good-by with real regret, and 
each went away thinking that Betty McGuire 
was the most fortunate girl in the world. 

Sunday afternoon Mr. Van Court drove 
over to Denniston to see Betty and have one 
of their confidential talks about the experi- 
ment. It was a lovely day, so they’ went for 
a row on the little pond, and after a few 
strokes Mr. Dick rested on his oars and said: 

“How many sisters are you going to buy, 
Popinjay? ” 

Betty looked at him thoughtfully from 
under her shade-hat. 

“Mr. Dick,” she said, “it ’s no use; they ’re 
nice girls, and we had good fun, but I don’t 
want any of them to live with me.” 

“That ’s right, Betty; I don’t believe you 
do. Your family is large enough, and as you 
grow older and make more friends, and have 
more varied interests, you won’t feel the lone- 
liness that troubles you now.” 

“No, Mr. Dick; it is n’t friends I want. I 
know what it is—it ’s relations. I want some- 
body that ’s my own kin, and has reason to 
care something about me. You take an inter- 
est in Miss Grace and Miss Margaret and your 
mother because they ave your mother and 
sisters.” 

“That ’s so, by Jove! I never thought 
much about it before, but I believe you ’re 
right: and I say, Betty, you are alone in the 
world as far as real relatives go, are n’t you?” 

“Yes, I am; and I’m going to try to find 
some one of my father’s or my mother’s folks.” 

“ How are you going about it?” 

“T don’t know exactly, but I ’m thinking 
I ’ll write to Mr. Morris, and see if he knows 
anything about my people in Ireland, or, better 
yet, my mother’s family in this country.” 

“Do it, Popinjay ; that ’s a good idea; and 
you may be descended from the illustrious 
O’Flannigans of County Galway, or you may 
be only a scion of the humble house of Stuy- 
vesant or Knickerbocker over here. But it 


takes a long time to get a letter to Australia 
and back, and in the meantime I hope you ’re 
not going to mope around like a lame duck, 
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and be discontented and blue, when you ’ve so 
much to make you happy.” 

“No, sir, I won’t. For now I ’ve decided 
that I don’t want any more in my family until 
I ‘ll find a real cousin, or something of my 
own blood kin. And so I ’ll bide my time and 
rest easy until I can find out about them.” 

‘Well, cheer up, chick, and romp with 
Polly, and study with Jack, and work hard at 
your music, and soon you ‘ll be able to accom- 
pany my violin, and we ’ll play famous duets. 
And, Betty, do you like sailing?” 

“T don’t know, sir; I never tried it.” 

“Well, I’ve just bought a new cat-boat, and 
she ’s a beauty. She ’ll come home this week, 
and then you can go with us on her trial trip, 
and try a taste of a life on the ocean wave.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE “ PIXIE’S” FIRST TRIP. 


AccorDING to her usual habit of striking 
while the iron was hot, Betty sat down to 
write to Mr. Morris as soon as Mr. Van Court 
had left Denniston. After several attempts, 
she composed and copied the following epistle : 


DENNISTON HALL, September 26. 

My DEAR Mr. Morris: I am very well and happy, 
and my Home is splendid. I wish you could see the 
beautiful autumn leaves. This is the only time of the 
year that is just the right color. My family are all well, 
and Sydney is a noble brute, without fear and without 
reproach. And now, Mr. Morris, dear sir, I would wish 
to ask you what you may know conscerning my mother’s 
family, or my father’s. And if ‘‘ conscerning”’ is n’t spelt 
right, I will say ‘“‘about.”” But I want toknowif I have 
any relatives in this country, and if I have I will search 
them out, or in Ireland. For I do want a real live rela- 
tive besides what I have bought, though they are good 
and handsome. With best respects to your kind family, 


I pause for a reply. 
Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH MCGUIRE. 


Under Mr. Mixon’s tuition, Betty read every 
day selections from the best authors, and many 
a high-sounding phrase which pleased her par- 
ticularly she stowed away in her brain for 
future use; and she thought a letter to her 
Australian friend was the very place to show 
off these elegant speeches to advantage. She 
was, therefore, highly pleased with her letter, 
and sent it off at once on its long journey. 
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Having done so, she tried to put the whole 
subject out of her mind for three months, for 
it required as long as that for a letter to go to 
Australia and the reply to come back again. 


“A DOZEN WILD INDIANS IN WAR-PAINT AND FEATHERS RUSHED OUT, 


On one of the last days of September Betty 
was invited to go on the trial trip of Mr. Van 
Court’s new boat, the “ Pixie.” 

It was a little cat-rigged affair, and bobbed 
about on the water like a cockle-shell; but 
Betty felt no fear, and this was partly because 
she was entirely ignorant of what tricks a little 
cat-boat can play. 

The trip was to be only a four-mile run 
down to the Sound, and they were to return in 
time for lunch. 

The party consisted of Mr. Van Court and 
Miss Grace, Mr. Brewster, Betty, and Jack. 
They had to start at nine o'clock, for the 
Greenborough River was small, and only when 
the tide was just right could the Pixie get in 
and out over the shallows in the river. 
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Mr. Van Court and Mr. Brewster were 
skilled sailors, and Jack had had a little ex- 
perience with sailboats, so they started off 
merrily enough, and without misgivings. 
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BRANDISHING SHINING KNIVES, AND YELLING.” 


Betty was fairly wild with joy. The sensa- 
tion of flying over the water was entirely new 
to her, and she soon learned to jump from one 
side of the boat-to the other at the call of 
“ Hard alee!” 

She wore a trim little yachting-suit of white 
flannel with broad collar and bands of navy 
blue, and a jaunty sailor-hat was perched on 
her black curls, which grew curlier than ever 
in the salt spray. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “this is the best fun 
I ever had!” 

The wind and tide were both favorable, and 
the Pixie skimmed along so fast that she was 
out of the river and into the Sound much sooner 
than her crew had expected. 

“We can run down the Sound a few miles,” 
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said Mr. Brewster, “and still get home for 
lunch, though perhaps a bit late.” 

“ All right; let ’s do it,” said Mr. Van Court. 

“Oh,” said Betty, “is n’t it just perfect! 
Mr. Brewster, 7 want to buy a boat.” 

“ Do, Betty,” cried Jack; “I ’ll learn to sail 
it for you.” 

The boy had been watching and studying 
every movement of the two young men, and 
now he was doing the steering. 

“T knew a little before,” he said modestly ; 
“but Mr. Brewster and Mr. Van Court have 
showed me a lot, and I think I could learn to 
manage a boat alone.” 

Then Betty tried to steer, and did very 
well at it; and suddenly they all discovered 
that they were hungry. 

“T brought a basket of fruit,” said Miss 
Grace, “but I thought we would n’t stay out 
long enough to need a regular lunch.” 

“TI wish we had brought one,” said her 
brother, ‘‘for I’m ravenous. Well, let ’s eat 
the fruit, and then start for home.” 

But though this plan was agreed to, they 
were unable to carry it out; for after they had 
eaten all the fruit, and wished for more, they 
found it was impossible to start for home, 
because the breeze had entirely died away. 

“Nothing to do,” said Mr. Van Court, 
cheerily, “‘ but wait an hour or two. If we had 
something to eat I would n’t mind so much.” 

They waited an hour, and two hours, and 
three hours, and still no signs of a breeze. 

Betty began to think that sailing had its 
drawbacks, like most other things. The sun 
was hot, and the salt air made them all dread- 
fully hungry, and by four o’clock even Betty’s 
spirits began to droop. 

They tried every way known to amateur 
sailors to call up a breeze: they whistled for 
it, and they scratched the mast. 

Six o’clock, and no breeze yet. But soon 
the sun went down, and it was cooler, and 
they had one less hardship to endure. About 


seven o’clock they felt a little puff of air. 
“Hooray!” cried Jack, “here comes our 
breeze.” 
And sure enough, it did come—a good, 
strong breeze from the southwest; and the 
Pixie shrugged her sail and roused herself. 
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Mr. Brewster sprang to the tiller, and Mr. 
Van Court to the sail, and in a moment they 
were dancing along at a fine rate. 

But it was dark, and rapidly growing 
darker. Betty could just see the faces of the 
two men, and instead of looking glad they 
expressed the deepest concern. 

The little girl crept close to Miss Grace, 
and sat still, wondering what was the matter. 

Mr. Van Court spoke first. 

“Grace and Betty,” he said, “this is n't 
only a breeze; it ’s the beginning of a squall, 
and perhaps a storm. We can’t hope to get 
up the river; all we can do is to make a land 
ing at the nearest point possible, which is 
Crossville, on the other side of the Sound. 
We can’t land on this side, for it is only salt 
meadows. Steer straight for those Crossville 
lights, Brewster. Look out! Hard alee!” 

For just then the squall struck them, the 
boom swung over and stopped with a jerk that 
nearly capsized the little boat, and Grace and 
Betty slid from the narrow seats to the floor. 

“Stay there, girls,” shouted Dick. “Jack, 
take the tiller, and steer for that light on the 
point. Brewster, help me reef!” 

Mr. Van Court spoke in a low, tense voice 
that showed the gravity of thé situation; but 
his tone of authority carried comfort to the 
quaking hearts of Grace and Betty. 

These two frightened ones huddled together 
in the bottom of the boat, knowing that all 
they could do to help was to be out of the 
way as much as possible, and to keep still. 

It was quite dark now, and the wind had 
become a gale. Even under a double reef 
the Pixie tore along over the black water 
like a mad thing. 

Jack felt his responsibility, and guided the 
tiller with his eyes fixed intently on the distant 
light, when suddenly Dick wrenched it from 
his hand and pushed it hard down to starboard. 

The Pixie gave a lurch, the sail flew over, 
and in a moment they were just grazing the 
side of a huge black hulk that seemed to have 
risen out of the water. 

But for Dick’s quickness the little craft 
would have been crashed into by the big 
steamboat, which the sail had hidden from 
Jack’s view. The Pixie had no lights, and the 
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danger of being run down in the darkness by 
larger vessels made it almost impossible to 
cross the Sound. 

The thunder grew louder, and lightning- 
flashes darted across the sky. Dick held the 
tiller now, and Mr. Brewster managed the sail, 
while Jack was on the alert to obey orders. 

The wind blew furiously, and drove the 
little boat before it like a paper toy. She 
careened to one side until the coaming was 
under water, and but for the reassurance of 
Mr. Dick’s calm, quiet voice as he gave his 
orders, Betty felt she must have screamed. 

And then the rain came—first a few great 
big splashing drops, and then a sudden torrent. 
What would have been a steady downpour 
was driven and twisted by the wind until it 
looked like great waterspouts. 

Betty and Grace, one each side of the 
center-board, had crawled into the little hold 
as far as they could, and listened to the 
creaking of the mast, which 
sounded to them almost as 
loud as the thunder. Betty 
had given up all hope, when 
she heard Mr. Dick call out: 

“Tt ’s our last chance. 
We ‘ll head for the shore, and - == 
land wherever we may.” 

They put about and steered 
for the west shore, despair- 
ing of crossing the Sound. 

The brave boat flew along, 
and though all the lights 
were obscured by the rain, 
Dick steered toward shore by 
the lightning-flashes. 

Suddenly the boat bumped 
up against something solid, 
and Mr. Brewster grasped it 
and held on firmly, though nearly pulled off 
his feet. The next lightning-flash showed that 
they had reached some sort of a wharf. 

Shouting the good news to the girls, Dick 
and Mr. Brewster pushed the boat along slowly 
from one pile to the next until they reached 
a flight of old broken-down steps which evi- 
dently led up to the pier. ‘They quickly se- 
cured the boat with ropes, and called to Jack 
and the girls to come and land. 
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The storm had abated a little, but it was 
still raining hard, and the thunder and light- 


ning were terrific, though not so frequent. 
By the light of the occasional flashes, the 
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party set out to climb the dangerous stairs. 
Mr. Van Court went first, and found, to his 

horror, that the steps were not only wet and 

slippery, but very old and rickety, and liable 
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to break down beneath a heavy weight. After 
mounting them, he called to the others to 
come up one at a time; and then, when the 
five were all huddled on the little landing at 
the top, they waited for another lightning- 
flash, to proceed farther. 

When it came it showed that the pier they 
had landed at was only a skeleton pier. ‘The 
supports and cross-beams were there, but the 
flooring had evidently been burned away. 
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But Mr. Van Court’s generalship did not 
desert him. 

“We will go on and pick our way across 
these beams,” he said; ‘but we must be very 
careful. I will take Betty’s hand, and Brew- 
ster, you take Grace’s. Jack, my boy, you 
must shift for yourself, and remember that a 
false step may be fatal. Now we will start; 
and don’t try to talk, for we could n’t hear 
each other through this storm. Wait for a 
flash of lightning, then go as far as possible, 
and then wait for another.” 

In silence they all obeyed his directions, 
and started on their dangerous way.  For- 
tunately, Grace and Betty were sensible, 
rational girls, not given to screaming or hys- 
terics; and realizing that their safety depended 
almost entirely on their self-control, they fol- 
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lowed their guides, stepping carefully and 
surely along the narrow, slippery beams, and 
waiting quietly in the dark intervals. The pier 
was not very long, and they all reached the 
other end in safety, and stepped off on to the 
marshy salt meadow-land, with feelings of 
thankfulness almost too deep for words. 

The whole party was drenched, weary, 
hungry, and thirsty ; the storm was still raging, 
and they knew of no shelter near; but they 
realized what other and greater dangers they 
had escaped, and their present discomforts 
seemed trifling in comparison. 

They walked aimlessly along for a few 
minutes, when suddenly Jack spied a tiny, 
flickering light in the distance. 

“That must be a house of some kind,” he 
said, and they all started eagerly toward it. 


(To be continued.) 





SAINT OLGA’S BELL. 





By Emma HuntTInGToN NASON. 





Nore: The famous battle between the Swedes and Russians at Poltava took place July 8, 1709. History 


tells us that the Swedish forces, under Charles XII., at first gained the advantage. 
doubts, and could easily have penetrated into the camp of the Czar; but the Russians suddenly rallied. 


They captured several re- 
The 


Swedes were surrounded and totally defeated, while their wounded leader, known as the “ Lion of the North,” 


barely escaped by flight. 
of “ Saint Giga’s Bell.” 
Tue ruined belfry, old and quaint, 
Above Poltava stood ; 
’T was built by Russia’s holy saint, 
Long shrined among the good. 


Its moss-grown roof half hid from view 
The massive, silent bell, 

Unheard since its defenders true 
On field of battle fell. 


And where the crumbling archways part, 
A weeping peasant maid, 

With wild, wet eyes and throbbing heart, 
Beneath its portals prayed. 


“Oh, Mother Olga, Igor’s bride, 
Dear saint! to heaven, I call! 
Thy royal lord in battle died; 
Let not my lover fall!” 


With this story of the victory of Poltava tradition has interwoven the following legend 


Below, upon Poltava’s shore, 
The hostile armies lay: 

The “Lion of the North” once more 
Held Russia’s hosts at bay. 


There flashed the Swede’s victorious sword 
That ne’er had known defeat; 

There surged the great Czar’s mighty horde, 
Forced back in swift retreat. 


The maiden watched the smoke’s dull sheet 
Sweep o’er the Russian dead ; 

“ Only to-morrow, saint most sweet 

She sobbed, “and we were wed!” 


” 
’ 


A breath beneath the belfry seemed 
An answer to her prayer; 

Mute, from the gloom, a frightened bird 
Dropped downward through the air. 
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And in her ears, above the clang “ The bells of Moscow gaily swing, 
Of trumpet and dragoon, And all its towers shall gladsome be! 
A cradle-song’s sweet cadence rang But Olga’s bell no more shall ring 


Which peasant. mothers croon. Until it rings for victory!” 
VoL. XXVI.— 107. 
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Softly the rhythmic measures rise: 
The great bell waits on high ; 

“IT hear, dear saint!” the maiden cries. 
“ My lover shall not die. 


“This day shall be the glorious day 
For Russia and the Czar! 

To-morrow !—ah, sweet saint, I pray, 
Look down from heaven afar!” 


The bells of Moscow still are sweet, 
And all its towers are fair; 

But not for years have mortal feet 
Dared climb Saint Olga’s stair! 


Even beneath the maiden’s weight 
Yawned many a jagged seam; 

Each loose stone parted from its mate, 
As in a gruesome dream. 


Yet up the winding way she sped 
Where treacherous shadows fell, 
Till, black and silent, o’er her head, 

She saw Saint Olga’s bell. 


Not hers a faltering hand or faint, 
She seized the massive tongue ; 

She swung it backward: “ Help, dear saint!” 
And loud the great bell rung. 


Far down below, the cannon’s boom! 
The musketry’s shrill roar! 








Then silence—and athwart the gloom 
The bell-strokes, o’er and o’er! 


“Hark! what is “iat?” the great Cza: 
cried. 
“That? ’T is Saint Olga’s bell! 
It rings! it rings!” an aide replied; 
“Turn, Sire! for all is well!” 


The soldiers hear; their pulses bound ; 
Not one shall farther flee! 

The bell of Olga doth not sound 
Except for victory! 


See how they stand! See how they fight! 
Again the smoke-cloud lowers ;— 
It lifts! —“Great Czar, the Swedes take 
flight ! 
O Sire, the day is ours!” 


The wounded Lion, sorely pressed, 
Fell backward fast and far; 

Poltava on the great Czar’s crest 
Became a blazoned star. 


But ere the hosts had left the strand 
Where lay the valiant slain, 

Two happy lovers, hand in hand, 
Recrossed Poltava’s plain. 


Said he: “The Czar, at Olga’s shrine, 
Hath gone, they say, to pray!” 
Said she: “ Sweet saint, all 
praise be thine! 
This is our wedding- 
day!” 














RHYME FOR VACATION. 


By IsaABEL RussELL McCurpy. 





Ou, the elephant ’s a-sitting on the water- 


Oh, the whale is soaring gracefully through 
melon tree, 


the warm winter sky, 
A-singing of his home upon the deep and While the jellyfish play football in the turnip- 
blooming sea, field hard by; 
While the noble kangaroo 


And the tiger and the mouse 
Is inquiring for the “‘ zoo,” 


Are building of a house 
And the snakes are riding bicycles, as happy In the 


green and fertile desert, while the 
as can be. 


rabbit wonders why. 


Oh, the parents in this country strange are 
striving every day 
To foster in their little ones an aptitude for 
play ; 
But every gir! and boy 
Thinks studying a joy, 
And play a bore, and begs for work to pass 
the time away! 
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QUICKSILVER SUE. 


By Laura E. RICHARDs. 


(This story was begun in the May number. | 


CuHaptTerR VII. 
THE MYSTERY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


“Mary! Mary Hart! I want to speak to 
you. Are you alone?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, looking up from her 
mending. ‘I am just finishing Teddy’s stock- 
ings; he does tear them so. Come in, Sue.” 

“Hush! No; I want you to come out, 
Mary. It ’s something very important. 
Don’t say a word to any one, but come down 
to the arbor this minute. I must see you 
Oh, I am so excited!” 
at ‘the farther end of the 
pleasant, mossy place with 


alone. 

The arbor was 
Harts’ garden—a 
seats, and with a great vine climbing over it. 
Mary put away her basket methodically, and 
joined Sue, whom she found twittering with 
excitement. 

“Oh, Mary, what do you think? But first 
you must promise not to tell a living soul. 
Honest and true, black and blue! Promise, 
Mary, or my lips are sealed forever!” 

“IT promise,” said Mary, without thinking. 

Sue’s tremendous secrets were not generally 
very alarming. 

Sue drew a long breath, looked around her, 
said “Hush!” two or three times, and then 
began : 

“Ts n’t it perfectly splendid, Mary? ‘The 
circus is coming to Chester on the 24th, and 
Clarice and I are going. It is going to be the 
greatest show in the world; the paper says so; 
and I ’ve seen the pictures, and they are 
simply glorious. Is n’t it fine? Clarice has 
asked me to spend the day with her at the 
hotel, and mother says I may, and Clarice is 
going to treat me. Mary, she is the most 
generous girl that ever lived in this world. 
You don’t half appreciate her, but she is.” 


“Who is going to take you to the circus?” 
asked practical Mary. “ Mr. Packard?” 

“Hush! No. That is the exciting part 
of it. We are going alone, just by ourselves.”’ 

“Sue! You cannot! Go up to Chester 
alone—just you two girls?” 

“Why not? Clarice is much older than I, 
you know, Mary. Clarice is fifteen, and she 
says it is perfectly absurd for us to be such 
babies as we are. She says that in New York 
girls of our age wear dresses almost full length, 
and put up their hair, and—and all kinds of 
things. She says it ’s just because we live 
down East here that we are so countrified. 
And she knows all about going to places, and 
she has lots of money, and—and so—oh, 
Mary, is n’t it exciting?” 

“What does your mother say?” asked 
Mary, slowly. “Is she willing, Sue?” 

“T am not going to tell her!” said Sue. 

Her tone was defiant, but she colored high, 
and did not look at Mary as she spoke. 

“You are not — going—to tell 
mother?” repeated Mary, in dismay. 


your 
“Oh, 
Sue!” 

“Now, hush, hush, Mary Hart, and listen 
to me! Clarice says what ’s the use? She 
says it would only worry mother, and I ought 
not to worry her when she is so delicate. She 
says she thinks it is a great mistake for girls to 
keep running to their mothers about every- 
thing when they are as big as we are. She 
never does, she says—well, it ’s her aunt, but 
that makes no difference, she says; and she 
is fifteen, you know. Besides, my mother is 
very different from yours; you know she is, 
Mary. I suppose I shou/d want to tell things 
to your mother if she was mine. But you 
know perfectly well how mama is; she never 
seems to care, and it only bothers her and 
makes her head ache.” 


“Sue, how can you talk so? Your mother 
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is ill so much of the time, of course she can’t 
—can’t be like my mammy, I suppose.” 

Mary faltered a little as she said this. She 
had often wished that Mrs. Penrose would 
take more interest in Sue’s daily life, but she 
felt that this was very improper talk. 

“T don’t think you ought to talk so, Sue!” 
she said stoutly. ‘I am sure you ought not. 
I think Clarice Packard has a very bad influ- 
ence over you, and I wish she had 
never come here.” 

“Clarice says you are jealous, 
Mary, and that you try to make 
trouble between her and me. _ I 
don’t believe that; but you have 
no imagination, and you cannot 
appreciate Clarice. If you knew 
what she has done for me—how 
she has opened my eyes!” 

Sue’s vivid face deepened into 
tragedy. 

“Mary, I believe that I will 
tell you, after all. 1 did n’t mean 
to—Clarice warned me not to— 
but I will. Mary, there is a mys- 
tery in my life. Hush! don’t speak 
a word! Iam a foundling!” 

If Mary had been less amazed 
and distressed, she must have 
laughed aloud. Sue, in her brown 
holland frock, her pretty hair curl- 
ing round her face, her eyes shin- 
ing with excitement, was the very 
image of her mother. As it was, 
Mary could only gasp, and gaze 
round-eyed. 

“Tam! Iam sure of it!” Sue 
hurried on. “It explains every- 
thing, Mary: mama’s not caring 
more, and my feeling the way I do, 
and everything. Clarice says she 
is sure it must be so. She knows 
a girl, the most beautiful girl she ever saw, 
and she never knew it till she grew up, because 
they were so fond of her; but she was left on 
their door-step in a wicker basket lined with 
pink satin, and a note pinned to her clothes 
saying that her parents were English noblemen, 
but they never would acknowledge her because 
And so! And you know 
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I have always felt that there was something 
wrong, Mary Hart, and that I was not like 
other children; you know I have!” 

“TI know you have often talked very fool- 
ishly,” said Mary, “but I never heard you say 
anything wicked before. Sue, this is downright 
wicked, and ridiculous and absurd, besides. I 
never heard such silly nonsense in my life, 
and I don’t want to hear any more of it.” 


TO WRITE 


FURIOUSLY."’ (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


Both girls had risen, and they stood facing 
each other. Mary was flushed with distress 
and vexation, but Sue had turned very pale. 

“Very well!” she said, after a pause. “I 
see Clarice is right. You have a mean, jeal- 
ous spirit, Mary. I thought I could tell the— 
the great thing of my life to my most intimate 
friend—for you Aave been my most intimate 


wr 
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friend—and you would understand; but you 
don’t. You never have understood me; 


Clarice has said so from the beginning, and 
now I know she is right. At least, I have one 
friend who can feel for me. Good-by, Mary 
—forever!” 

“Oh, Sue!” cried Mary, wanting to laugh 
and cry together. But Sue was gone, dashing 
through the garden at tempest speed, and 
flinging to the gate behind her with a crash. 

Mary went into the house and cried till 
she could not see. But there were no tears for 
Sue. She ran up to her room, and locked the 
door. Then, after looking carefully around, 
she drew from a secret place an old brown 
leather writing-desk, produced a key that hung 
by a ribbon round her neck, unlocked the 
desk, and took out a faded red morocco blank- 
book. It had once been an account-book, 
and had belonged to her grandfather; the 
great thing about it was that it had a lock and 
key. Opening it, Sue found a blank page, 
and flinging herself over the table, began to 
write furiously : 

“Mary and I have parted—parted forever. 
She was my dearest upon earth, but I know 
her no more. Her wzame is Hart, but she has 
none, or at least it is of marble. I am very 
unhappy, a poor foundling, with but one friend 
in the world! I sit alone in my gloomy garet.” 
(The sun was pouring in at the window, but 
Sue did not see it.) ‘‘ My tears blot the page 
as I write.” (She tried to squeeze out a tear, 
failed, and hurried on.) ‘‘ My affecktions are 
blited, but I am proud, and they shall see that 
I don’t care one bit how mean they are. I 
am of noble blood, I feel it corsing in my 
viens, and I should n’t wonder a bit if I were 
a princess. And if I die young, Mary Hart 
can come and shed tears on my moniment and 
be sorry she acted so.” 

Meantime, in the room below, little Lily 
was saying: “ Mama, I wish I had some one 
to play with. Don’t you wish there was another 
sister, about my age? Sue says she is too old 


to play with me!” And Mrs. Penrose was 


sighing, and wondering again why her elder 
child was not the comfort to her that Mary 
Hart was to her mother. 

The days that followed were sad ones for 
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Mary. The intimacy between her and Sue 
had been so close that they had never felt the 
need of other friends; and, indeed, in thei: 
small neighborhood it happened that there wer« 
no pleasant girls of their own age. It had not 
seemed possible that anything could ever come 
between her and Sue. They loved to say that 
they were two halves, and only together made 
a whole. Now it was bitter to see Sue pass 
by on the other side of the home street with 
averted eyes and head held high. Mary tried 
to greet her as usual; for had they not said a 
hundred times how silly it was for girls to 
quarrel, and what spectacles they made of 
themselves behaving like babies ? 

But it was of no use. The breach 
complete, and Sue refused to speak to Mary, 
or even to recognize her, and had only the 
most frigid little nod for her brothers. Many 
a time did Mary curl up for comfort in her 
mother’s lap, and rest her head on her shoulder, 
and tell her how it hurt, and ask what she 
should do, and how she should live without 
her friend. She never failed to find comfort, 
and always, after a good little talk, there was 
something that Mrs. Hart particularly wanted 
done, and that Mary could help her so much 
with; and Mary found that for a sore heart 
there is no balm like work. 

One day Mrs. Hart said: 
would you like to ask little Lily to come and 
spend the afternoon with you? Mrs. Penrose 
is really very far from well, and Sue seems to 
It would be a kind 


was 


“Mary, how 


be entirely absorbed. 
thing to do, daughter.” 
So Lily came, and in making her happy 
Mary forgot the sore spot in her own heart. 
From that day the two were a good deal 
together. Beside Sue’s glancing brightness 
Lily had seemed rather a dull child; or per- 
haps it was merely that Mary had no thought 
to give her, and felt with Sue that children 
were in the way when one wanted to talk seri- 
But in Mary’s companionship the 
She was so 


ously. 
child expanded like a flower. 
happy, so easily pleased. It was delightful 
to see her face light up at sight of Mary. And 
Mary determined that, come what might, she 
and Lily would always be friends. “ And, 
Lily,” she would whisper, “if—no! when we 
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get our Sue back again, won’t she be surprised 
to see how much you have learned, and how 
many of our plays you know? And there will 
be three of us then, Lily.” 

And Lily would smile and dimple, and almost 
look a little like Sue—almost! 

The boys, too, were a great comfort in 
those days. Never had Tom been so con- 
siderate, so thoughtful. Hardly a day passed 
but he would want Mary to play or walk or 
fish with him. She had never, it seemed, seen 
so much of Tom before, though he had always 
been the dearest boy in the world—except 
Teddy. 

“Oh!” she cried one day, when Tom, after 
an hour’s patient search, found the silver 
thimble that she had carelessly dropped in the 
orchard—“ oh, it zs good to have a brother 
Tom! I don’t see what girls do who have 
none.” 

“Tt’s pretty nice to have a sister Mary,” 
said Tom, shyly; he was always shy when 
there was any question of feeling. ‘Do you 
know, Ballast,—do you know, I ’ve never had 
so much sister Mary as I ’ve been having 
lately. Of course it ’s a great shame about 
Sue, and I miss her company, and all that—but 
after all, it’s mighty nice to have such a lot of 
you, dear.” 

Sister and brother exchanged a silent hug 
that meant a good deal, and Mary inwardly 
resolved that, come what might, Tom should 
always hereafter have all the sister Mary he 
wanted. 

“And it ’s simply fine for Lily,” Tom 
added. “Lily has never had a fair chance, 
you know, Mary.” 

“Lily is a very nice little girl,” said Teddy, 
with kind condescension. ‘‘ There ’s a great 
deal more in Lily than people think. Mary, 
if you are going over there you might take her 
these horse-chestnuts. She likes the milky 
ones, before they turn brown.” 

“Take them yourself, Master Teddy!” said 
Mary, laughing. “You know it ’s what you 
Bring her over, and we ’Ill go 
We 'll 


” 


want to do. 
and play in the orchard, all four of us. 
play ‘ Wolf,’ if you like.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Teddy. “Let ’s play 
‘Indian’; let ’s play ‘The Last of the Mo’s.’ 
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We have n’t played that for ever and ever so 
long.” 

“Lily does n’t know ‘The Last of the 
Mohicans,’”’ said Mary. “She has never read 
it. I ‘ll read it to her, I think. We might 
begin the next rainy day, boys, and all read 
together.” 

“Hooray!” cried both boys. 

“IT can be making my new net,” said Tom. 

“And I can work on my boat,” said Teddy. 

“And I have about six dozen things to 
make for Christmas!” said Mary, laughing. 
“Who is to do the reading, I should like to 
know?” 

“Oh, mama will read it to us.” 

“All right! Hurrah for 
course she will.” 

“But that is no reason why we should not 
play ‘The Last of the Mo’s’ now,” resumed 
Tom. “We can tell Lily enough as we go 
along to show her what it ’s like, and of 
course she would n’t take an important part, 
anyway—just a squaw or an old brave. Cut 
along, Teddy, and bring the kid over.” 

Lily came hurrying back with Teddy, and 
the four stood for a moment together by the 
front door, laughing and chatting, and giving 
out the parts for the game. They had never 
played it before without Sue. Mary would 
rather not have played it now, but that seemed 
no reason why the boys should not have their 
favorite game, and no doubt Tom could play 
“Uncas” very well—though, of course, not as 
well, even if he was a boy. 

Tom was just striking an 
brandishing an imaginary tomahawk, when, on 
the opposite side of the street, Sue came along, 
arm in arm, as usual, with Clarice Packard. 
The Hart children looked in dismay. Was 
this their Sue? Something was wrong with 
her hair. It was rolled up high over her 
forehead, and bobbed up into a short queue 
behind. Something was wrong with her feet; 
at least, so it seemed, from the way she walked, 
mincing on her toes. And had on a 
spotted veil, and she carried a parasol. Was 
this their Quicksilver Sue? Could it be? 

As they passed Clarice looked across the 
way and bowed a triumphant little bow, then 
tittered rudely, and whispered something in her 


mama! Of 


attitude and 


she 
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companion’s ear. Sue held her head high, 
and was walking past looking straight before 
her, as she always did now, when suddenly it 
seemed as if some feeling took hold upon her, 
stronger than her own will. She turned her 
involuntarily, 


the 


head 
and looked at 
group standing on 
the familiar door- 
step. A wave of 
color swept over her 
face, the tears rushed 
into her eyes. Fora 
moment she seemed 
to waver, almost to 
sway toward them ; 
then resolutely she 
turned her head 
away again and then 
walked on. 

“Mary,” Tom re- 
marked, “do you 
know what?” 

“Why, no, Tom. 





I don’t know this 
particular ‘what.’ I 
know — what you 


” 


noticed just now. 
As she spoke, Mary 
looked as if the heart 
for play was clean 
gone out of her. 
“Well, I ’ll tell 
you that our Sue has 
had just about all 
of her 


she wants 


new treasure. I ’Il 
bet my new fishing- 


line that she would 
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saw that group on the familiar door-step across 
the way, something seemed to clutch at her 
heart, something seemed to fall from her eyes 
What did this all mean? There 
friends, her dear old friends, with their hones 


were he 





give all her best 
boots to come and “THE SIGNORA RECEIVED WITH SMILING COMPOSURE THE COMPLIMENTS 
, OF THE CLOWN.” (SEE PAGE *s9.) 
play ‘Last of the 
Mo’s’ with us here in the orchard—for all faces and their clear, kind, true eyes. She 


she tries to look so very proud and haughty.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CIRCUS. 
Tom was right. That moment was the 
turning-point for Sue Penrose. When she 


had seen the longing look in Mary’s eyes, and 
Tom’s grave glance which seemed to say that 
he was sorry for her. It was the afternoon 
playtime, and they were all going to play 
together, some of the happy boy-and-girl plays 
in which she, Sue, had always been the leader ; 


and she was not with them. She had lost 
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them all, and for what? All at once Clarice’s 
giggle, her whispered talk of dresses and par- 
ties, sounded flat and silly and meaningless. 
What did Sue care for such stuff? How could 
she ever have thought she cared? What would 
she not give for a good romp in the orchard, 
and a talk with Mary afterward! A small 
voice said in her heart: 

“Go back! A kiss to Mary, a word to the 
boys, and all will be forgotten. Go back 
now, before it is too late!” 

But two other voices spoke louder in Sue’s 


ear, drowning the voice of her heart. One 
was pride. ‘Go back?” it said. “ Confess 
that you have been wicked and silly? Let 


the boys and Lily see you humbling yourself 
—you, who have always been the proud one ? 
Never!” 

The other was loyalty, or rather a kind of 
chivalry that was a part of Sue. “You 
cannot desert Clarice,’ said this voice. ‘She 
is a stranger here, and she depends upon you. 
She is delicate and sensitive, and you are the 
only person who understands her; she says so. 
She is n’t exactly nice in some ways, but the 
others are hard on her, and you must stand by 
her. You cannot go back!” 

So when Clarice tittered and whispered 
something about Mary’s dress, Sue pressed 
her arm and straightened herself and walked 
on, looking steadfastly before her. 

“My! Sue, what is the matter?” her com- 
panion asked. ‘“ You look as cross as a meat- 
ax. No wonder! I call the way that boy 
stared at you downright impudent. They seem 
to have taken up with Lily, now that they 
can’t get you. He, he!” 

And a new sting was planted in Sue’s heart, 
already sore enough. Yes; they had taken 
up with Lily; Lily was filling her place. 

Sue took the pain home with her, and car- 
ried it about all day, and many a day. The 
little sister had never been much to her, as we 
have seen. Her own life had been so over- 
flowing with matters that seemed to her of 
vital importance that she had never had much 
time to bestow on the child who was too old 
to be set down with blocks and doll and told 
to amuse herself, and yet was too young—or 
so Sue thought—to share the plays of the 
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older children. She had “wished to good- 
ness” that Lily had some friend of her own 
age; and “Don’t bother!” was the answer 
that rose most frequently to her lips when Lily 
begged to be allowed to come and play with 
her and Mary. 

“Don’t bother, Lily. Run 
amuse yourself; that ’s a good girl! 
busy just now.” She had never meant to be 
unkind; she had n’t thought—that was all. 

Well, Lily did not have to be told now not 
to bother. There was no danger of her ask- 
ing to join Sue and Clarice, for the latter had 
from the first shown a dislike to the child 
which was heartily returned. People who 
“think children are a nuisance” are not likely 
to be troubled by their company. 

After the morning hour during which she 
sat with their mother, reading to her and 
helping her in various ways (how was it, by 
the way, that Lily had got into the way of 
doing this?—Sue had never had time, or 
had never thought of it!), Lily was always 
over at the Harts’ in these days. Often when 
Sue and Clarice were sitting upstairs talking, 
—oh, such weary, empty, stupid talk it seemed 
now!—the sound of Lily’s happy laughter 
would come from over the way and ring in 
her sister’s ears. 

They were playing Indians again, were 
they? “ The Last of the Mohicans”! Tom was 
“Hawkeye,” of course; but who was Uncas 
in her stead? She had always been Uncas. 
She knew a good many of his speeches by 
heart. Ah! she thrilled, recalling the tre- 
mendous moment when the Delawares dis- 
cover the tortoise tattooed on the breast of the 
young hero. She recalled how “for a single 
instant Uncas enjoyed his triumph, smiling 
calmly on the scene. Then motioning the 
crowd away with a high and haughty sweep 
of the arm, he advanced in front of the nation 
with the air of a king, and spoke in a voice 
louder than the murmur of admiration that ran 
through the multitude. 

“*Men of the Lenni-Lenape,’ he 
‘my race upholds the earth. Your feeble 
tribe stands on my shell. What fire that a 
Delaware can light would burn the child of 
my fathers?’ he added, pointing proudly to 
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the simple blazonry on his skin. ‘The blood 
that came from such a stock would smother 
your flames!’” 

Ah! —and then the last speech, that she 
always spoke leaning against a tree, with her 
arms folded on her breast, and her gaze fixed 
haughtily upon the awe-struck spectators: 
“Paleface! I die before my heart is soft!” 
and so on. They all said she did that splen- 
didly—better than any one else. 

What was Clarice saying? 

“ And I said to him, I said: ‘I don’t know 
what you mean,’ I said. ‘Oh, yes, you do,’ 
he said. ‘No, I don’t,’ I said. ‘I think 
you ’re real silly,’ I said. And he said: ‘Oh, 
don’t say that,’ he said. ‘Well, I shall,’ I 
said. ‘You ’re just as silly as you can be!’” 
And so on and so on, till Sue could have 
fallen asleep for sheer weariness, save for 
those merry voices in her ear and the pain at 
her heart. 

But when Clarice was gone Sue unlocked 
her journal and wrote: 

“T am very unhappy, and no one cares. I 
am alone in the world, and I feel that I have 
not long to live. My cheek is hollo, and my 
eyes gleam with an unnatural light; but I shall 
rest in the grave and no one will morn for me. 
I hear the voices of my former friends, but 
they think no more of the lonely outcast. I 
do hope that if I should live to be fifteen I 
shall have more sense than some people have ; 
but she is all I have left in the world, and I 
will be faithful to death. They have taken 
my sister from me—” But when she had 
written these last words Sue blushed hotly, 
and drew her pen through them; for she was 
an honest child, and she knew they were not 
true. 

Then she went downstairs. 
too lonely, and everything in it spoke too 
plainly of Mary. She could not stay there. 

Mrs. Penrose looked up as she entered the 
sitting-room. 

“Oh! it is you, Sue,” she said, with her little 
weary air; “I thought it was Lily.” 

“Would you like me to read 


Her room was 


to you, 


mama?” asked Sue, with a sudden impulse. 
“Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. Penrose, 
doubtfully. 


“Ts n’t Clarice here? Yes, I 
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should like it very much, Sue. My eyes are 
rather bad to-day.” 

Sue read for an hour, and forgot the pain at 
her heart. When the reading was over her 
mother said: “Thank you, my dear; that 
was a real treat. How well you read, Sue!” 

“Let me read to you every day, mother,” 
said Sue. She kissed her mother warmly, 
and, standing near her, noticed for the first 
time how very pale and thin she was, how 
transparent her cheek and hands. Her heart 
smote her with a new pain. How much more 
she saw, now that she was unhappy herself! 


Sue had never thought much about her 
mother’s ill health. She was an “invalid,” 


and that seemed to account for everything. 
At least, she could be a better daughter while 
her mother lived, and could help her mother 
in the afternoon, as Lily did in the morning. 


A week ago 
It was to 


The day of the circus came. 
how Sue had looked forward to it! 
be the crowning joy of the season, the great, 
the triumphal day. But now all was changed. 
She had no thought of “backing out”; an 
engagement once made was a sacred thing 
with Sue; but she no longer saw it wreathed 
in imaginary glories. The circus was fun, of 
course; but she was not going in the right way, 
she knew—in fact, she was going in a very 
naughty way; and Clarice was no longer the 
enchanting companion she had once seemed, 
who could cast a glamour over everything she 
spoke of. Sue even suggested their consult- 
ing Mr. Packard; but Clarice raised a shrill 


“ 


clamor. 

“Sue, don’t speak of such a thing! 
would lock me up if he had any idea; he ’s 
awfully strict, you know. And we have both 
vowed never to tell; you know we have, Sue. 
You vowed on this sacred relic; you know you 
did!” 

The “‘ sacred relic ” was a battered little medal 
that Clarice said had come from Jerusalem. 
As this was almost the only flight of fancy she 
had ever shown, Sue clung to the idea, and had 
made the vow with all possible solemnity, feel- 
ing like Hannibal and Robert of Normandy in 
one. This was not, however. until after she 
had told Mary of the plan; but, somehow, she 
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had not- mentioned that to Clarice. Mary 
would not tell, of course; perhaps, at the 
bottom of her heart, Sue almost wished she 
would. 

The day was bright and sunny, and Sue 
tried hard to feel as if she were going to have 
a great and glorious time; yet when the hour 
came at which she had promised to go to the 
hotel, she felt rather as if she were going to 
execution. She hung round the door of her 
mother’s room. Could this be “Sue, the 
foundling,” the deserted child of those remark- 
able British noblemen? 

“Tf you need me, mama, I won’t go!” she 
said several times; but Mrs. Penrose did not 
notice the wistful intonation in her voice, and 
she had not yet become accustomed to need- 
ing Sue. 

“No, dear!” she said. “Run along and 
have a happy day. Lily and Katy will do all 
I need.” Then, with an impulse she hardly 
understood herself, for she was an undemon- 
strative woman, she added: ‘“ Give me a kiss 
before you go, Susie!” 

Sue hung round her neck in a passionate 
embrace. ‘“‘Mama!” she said, “mama! if 
I were very wicked do you think that you 
could forgive me?—if I were very dreadfully 
wicked? ” 

“T hope so, dear!” said Mrs. Penrose, 
settling her hair. She had pretty hair, and 
did not like to have it disarranged. “ But 
you are not wicked, Sue. What is the matter, 
my dear?” 

But Sue, after one more almost strangling 
embrace, ran out of the room. She felt suffo- 
cated. She must have one moment of relief 
before she went. Dashing back to her room, 
she flung herself upon her journal. 


“I go!” she wrote. “I go because I have 
sworn it, and I may not break my word. It 
is a dreadful thing that I do, but it is my fate 
that bekons. I don’t believe I am a foundling 
after all, and I don’t care if I am. Mama is 
just perfectly sweet; and if I should live, I 
should never, never, zever let her know that I 
had found it out. Adieu! 

“The misunderstood 
““SuSAN PENROSE.” 
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After making a good flourish under her 
name, Sue felt a little better; still, her heart 
was heavy enough as she put on her pretty 
hat with the brown ostrich-feathers, which went 
so well with her pongee dress. At least, she 
looked nice, she thought; that 
comfort. 


was some 


The circus was a good one, and for a time 
Sue forgot everything else in the joy of look- 
ing on. The tumbling! She had never 
dreamed of such tumbling. And the jump- 
ing over three, four, s#x elephants standing 
together! Each time it seemed impossible, 
out of the question, that the thing could be 
done. Each time her heart stood still for an 
instant, and then bounded furiously as the 
lithe, elastic form passed like an arrow over 
the broad brown backs, and lighted on its 
feet surely, gracefully, with a smile and a 
That one in the 
really be 


courtly gesture of triumph. 
pale blue silk tights—could he 
human, and on other days go about clad 
like other men? 

Then, the wonderful jokes of the clown! 
Never was anything so funny, Sue thought. 
But the great, the unspeakable part, was when 
the Signora Fiorenza, the Queen of Flame, 
rode lightly into the arena on her milk-white 
Arabian charger. Such beauty Sue had never 
dreamed of; and, indeed, the Signora (whose 
name was Betsy Hankerson) was a handsome 
young woman enough, and her riding-habit of 
crimson velvet, if a little worn and rubbed, 
was still effective and becoming. To Sue's 
eyes it seemed an imperial robe, fit for corona- 
tions and great state banquets, or for scenes 
of glory like this. 

Round and round the Signora rode, bend- 
ing graciously from the saddle, receiving with 
smiling composure the compliments of the 
clown. 

“Well, madam! how did you manage to 
escape the police? ® 

“The police, sir?” 

“Yes, madam! All the police in Chester 
—and a fine-looking set of men they are—are 
on your track.” 

“Why, what have I done, sir, that the 
police should be after me?” 
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“What have you done, madam? Why, you 
have stolen all the roses in town and put them 
in your cheeks, and you ‘ve stolen all the 
diamonds and put them in your eyes; and 
worse than that!” 

“Worse than that, sir? ”’ 

“Yes, worse, for you ’ve stolen all the 
boys’ and girls’ hearts and put them in your 
pocket.” (Whack!) ‘ Get up there, Sultan!” 

And he smacked the white horse with his 
hand, and the Signora cantered gaily on. 
This was delightful; and it was all true, Sue 
thought, every word of it. Oh, if she could 
only look like that, what would she not give? 

But now a new wonder! ‘The Signora had 
leaped lightly to her feet, and was standing on 
the back of the fiery steed, always galloping, 
galloping. She was unfastening the gold 
buttons of her riding-habit; it fell off, and 
she stood transformed, a wonderful fairy in 
gold-spangled gauze, with gold slippers, and a 
sparkling crown—had she had it on all the 
time under her tall hat?—set in her beautiful 
black hair. The clown shouted with glee, and 
Sue could have shouted with him. 

“Jumping Jiminy! See the fireworks! 
Oh, my! somebody get my smoked glasses ; 
she puts my eyes clean out. Smoked glass, 
ladies and gentlemen, five cents a piece! 
You ll all go stone-blind if you try to look 
at her without it.” 

The music quickened ‘its time, the snow- 
white steed quickened his pace. The Signora 
called to him and shook the reins, and the 
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good beast sprang forward in_ response. 
Faster and faster, louder and louder, till the 
air was palpitating with sound, and that glit- 
tering figure flashed by like a fiery star. And 
now two men in livery came rvr~ ‘ag out, hold- 
ing a great ring of living fame. They sprang 
up on two stools. They held the ring steady 
while the flames leaped and danced, and Sue 
fancied she could actually hear them hiss. 
The clown shouted and waved his hat; the 
ring-master cracked whip; the 
crashed into a maddening peal; and with a 
flash and a cry, horse and girl dashed through 
the circle of fire. 

It was over. The flames were gone. The 
Signora was once more seated, cantering easily 
round the ring, bending again to the clown’s 
remarks. But Sue still sat breathless, her 
hands clasped together, her eyes shining. For 
a time she could not speak. At last 
turned to Clarice with burning cheeks and flut- 
tering breath. 

“Clarice, from this moment that is what I 
I can do that, Clarice, I know; | 
feel that I can. Do you suppose she would 
take me as a pupil? Do you think she would? 
If I can do that just once, then I can die 
happy!” 

‘“‘ How you talk, Sue Penrose!” said Clarice. 
“The idea! Who ever heard of a young 
lady going into a circus? Say, don’t look 
over opposite. Those horrid Hart boys are 
over there, and they ’ve been staring at you as 
if you belonged to them. Such impudence!” 


his music 


she 


live for! 


(To be continued.) 
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CRUEL 


MISS 





NEWELL. 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOoMIs. 





Miss SERAPHINA MARTHA NEWELL 
Was thought by some to be quite cruel. 
And shall I tell you why? 


On Saturdays she used to bake 
The pasty cates, the tasty cake, 
And pastry known as pie. 


THE 
Betty Botta bought some butter; 
“But,” said she, “this butter ’s bitter! 
If I put it in my batter 
It will make my batter bitter. 
But a bit o’ better butter 
Will but make my batter better.” 
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To watch her was a fearsome sight! 

She deat the eggs, both yolk and white; 
She whipped the cream with all her might, 
And sfoned the raisins with delight! 


That ’s why Miss Seraphina Newell 
Was thought by some to be quite cruel. 


BUTTER BETTY BOUGHT. 


So she bought a bit o’ butter 
Better than the bitter butter, 
Made her bitter batter better. 
So ’t was better Betty Botta 
Bought a bit o’ better butter. 
C. W. 
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By RuperRT HuGHEs. 





[This story was begun in the May number} 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir you had asked B. J. whether he would 
rather have an ice-boat run over him or not 
run over him, he might not have found it hard 
to decide. But to stand dripping and cold in 
the middle of acres of slush, and watch a pilot- 
less ice-boat bear down on him full tilt, at the 
rate of some thirty miles an hour, and to de- 
cide just which way he would choose to be run 
over—this was not an easy choice to make. 

Finally (though “finally” is a pretty slow 
word to cover a hesitation amounting to about 
two seconds) B. J. decided to take the chances 
of letting the boom batter his head rather than 
give both the windward runner and the tiller 
runner a slash at him. He gathered himself 
for a dive into the air. 

Just as he was about to leap, a sudden gust 
of wind swept the windward runner at least 
two feet in the air. Like lightning B. J. 
dropped face down on the ice, and the boat 
passed harmlessly over him, the runner just 
grazing his coat-sleeve. 

Having inflicted what seemed to it to be a 
satisfying revenge, the “ Greased Lightning” 
sailed coquettishly on down the lake, and 
finally banged into a dock at home, and 
stopped. 

B. J. and Reddy made off after it as fast 
as they could on the slippery ice, with the help 
of the wind at their backs; but they never 
overtook it, and the run served them only the 
good turn of warming them somewhat, and 
thus saving them from the dire consequences 
they deserved for their foolhardiness. 

When Reddy reached home he found that 
Heady had preceded him. Both were put to 
bed and dosed with such bitter medicine that 
this was, in itself, punishment enough. 


But it was many a day before the Twins 
would consent to speak to B. J. When they 
saw him coming they crossed the street with 
great dignity, and if he spoke to them they 
seemed stricken with a sudden deafness. 
B. J.’s troubles did not end with his return 
home, for somehow or other the news of the 
escapade with the ice-boat reached his father’s 
ears, and it is reported that he forgot for a 
few minutes the fact that his son was now 
a dignified academician. 


Every member of the Dozen realized the 
necessity of cleanliness if he would be a suc- 
cessful athlete, and of keeping his linen and 
clothes comely ‘if he wished to appear a 
gentleman. ‘Taken altogether, they were ex- 
actly what could be called “neat but not 
gaudy.” But, in spite of the presentability of 
the rest of them, there was none who took 
so much pains and pride in the elegances of 
dress as the boy called “ Pretty,” who won his 
nickname from his fondness for being what 
the others sometimes called a “dude.” But 
Pretty was such a whole-hearted, vigorous, 
athletic young fellow, so strapping and tall, 
with no foolishness about his make-up, that 
the name did not carry with it the insult it 
is sometimes meant to convey. 

The chief offense Pretty gave to the less 
careful of the Dozen was his fondness for 
carrying a cane, a practice which the rest of 
the boys, being boys, did not affect. But 
Pretty was not to be dissuaded from this or 
any of his other foibles by ridicule, and they 
finally gave him up in despair. 

When he went to Kingston, however, there 
was a new audience for Pretty’s devotion to 
matters of dress. Furthermore, it was consid- 
ered at the Academy a breach of respect to 
the upper-classmen for the lower-classmen to 


carry canes. But Pretty pooh-poohed this 
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idea, saying: “This is a free country, I 
believe.” 

A large Senior in Kingston finally vowed he 
would crack the cane in pieces. Pretty heard 
these threats, and was prepared for the attack ; 
and though the Senior was much bigger than 
Pretty, the Lakerim youth did not run—at 
least, he ran no farther than was necessary to 
clear a good space for the use of a little single- 
stick exercise. 

Pretty was no boxer, but he was good with 
the foils, and a firm believer in the value of a 
stout cane. What was his humiliation, then, 
to find that, in the first place, the crook of his 
cane caught in his coat-pocket and spoiled one 
good blow, and in the second place that the 
fine, strong slash he meant to deliver overhead 
like a broad-sword stroke was caught upon 
the upraised arm of the Senior, and its whole 
force broken. Pretty then had the humiliation 
of having his “‘ good sword ” wrenched from his 
hand and broken across the knee of the Senior, 
who told him to see that he never again ap- 
peared on the campus with a walking-stick. 

Pretty was overcome with embarrassment at 
the outcome of his innocent foppery and of 
his unfortunate battle, and he was the laugh- 
ing-stock of the Seniors for a whole day. But 
being of Lakerim mettle and metal, he did 
not propose to let one defeat mean a final 
overthrow. He told the rest of the Lakerim- 
mers that he would carry a cane, and carry 
it anywhere he pleased, in spite of all the 
Seniors in Kingston, and that the next man 
who attempted to take it from him would be 
likely to regret his attempt. 

About this time he found a magazine article 
that told the proper sort of cane to carry, and 
the proper way to use it in case of attack, and 
he proceeded to study it like a hard lesson. 

Inasmuch as the boy Sawed-Off was work- 
ing his way through the Academy, and paying 
his expenses with what small earnings he could 
make, it was only natural that he should always 
be the one who always had a little money to 
lend to the other fellows who had their funds 
from home. It was now Pretty who came to 
him for the advance of cash enough to buy a 
walking-stick of the following superb descrip- 
tion: a thoroughly even, straight-grained bit of 
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hickory-wood tapered like a billiard-cue, an inch 
and a half thick at the butt, and three fourths 
of an inch thick at the point, the butt carrying 
a knob of silver, and the point heavily ferruled. 

Pretty was lucky enough to find a stick of 
about this description at a small shop in 
Kingston, and he practised his exercises with 
it so vigorously and so secretly that when he 
next appeared upon the campus, carrying 
it, the Senior who attacked him at first let 
him go by without any hindrance, so much 
was he taken aback at the impudence of the 
Lakerimmer, whom he thought he had so well 
whipped. He did not know that the main 
characteristic of the Lakerimmer is that he 
does not know when he is whipped, or, if he 
does know it, he is not willing to stay whipped. 

This haughty Senior, however, did not lose 
much time in making another onslaught on 
Pretty —— 

When, a little later, some of the 
Seniors were pouring cold water on the bruised 
head of this same Senior, he poured cold water 
on their scheme to attempt to carry out what 
he had failed in, for he said: 

“Don’t go up against that Lakerim fellow; 
his cane is loaded like a Gatling gun.” 

So Pretty was permitted to carry his cane 
about the campus; and though he swaggered 
a little, perhaps, he had certainly earned the 
right, in view of the handsome way in which 
he polished off the autocratic Senior. 

Pretty had not been home long on his 
Christmas vacation before he called at the 
home of his friend Enid, who had helped him 
win so many tennis games, and who was his 
favorite of all the girls he knew either in 
Kingston, Lakerim, or any other of the towns 
he blessed with his smiling presence. The two, 
being especially fond of fresh air, took many 
walk the country roads about 


other 


a long on 
Lakerim. 

One day, when the breeze was as exhilarating 
and as electric as the bubbles in a glass of ice- 
cream soda, they took a much longer walk 
than usual. Their decision to turn homeward 
was sudden, however, for, on rounding a sharp 
bend in the road, they saw coming toward 
them three burly tramps. 

At the sight of these Three Graces both 
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Pretty and Enid stopped short in some little 
uncertainty. The tramps probably saw the 
young people were worried, and having 
noticed that they were well dressed, decided 
to ask them for money. They thought the 
boy would not dare refuse three of them. 

If they had known how little 
money Pretty and Enid had, the ad- 
venture would never have happened. 

But while Pretty was flicking the 
dust at the end of his toe with his 
walking-stick, and wondering if he 
really cared to go any farther, the 
tramps moved toward him quickly. 

Enid, being a girl, was frightened, 
and did not try to conceal it, but 
said : 

“‘Oh, Pretty, let ’s go home!” 

Pretty, being a boy, while he was 
not much less disturbed than Enid, 
thought he must make a display of 
courage to reassure her; so, he said, 
with some show of composure : 

“Yes, Enid; I think we have 
walked far enough for to-day.” 

So they whirled about and started 
for home at a good gait. ‘They had 
not gone far when Enid, glancing 
back over her shoulder, noticed that 
the tramps also had increased their 
speed. 

Now Pretty began to think that 
discretion was the better half of 
valor, and he seized Enid’s wrist and 
started off on a run, an act in which 
she was willing enough to follow his 
lead. But he explained to her, just 
to preserve his dignity : 


“They ‘re three to one, you 
know.” 
But while Enid realized well 


enough the necessity for speed, she was going 
at a gait that was not very fast and was ex- 
tremely expensive of muscle and _ breath. 
Pretty, however, ran scientifically : on the balls 
of his feet, with his head erect, his chest out, 
and his lips tightly locked. 

But before long he was doing all the work, 
and consequently was laboring like a ship that 
is dragging its anchor in a storm. 
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They came to a hill now, and Enid leaned 
her whole weight upon him. He barely 
managed, with the most tremendous determi- 
nation and exertion, to get Enid to the top of 
this long incline. As they labored up he 
decided in his own mind, and told her, that 


‘““PRETTY AND ENID TOOK MANY A LONG WALK ON THE COUNTRY 


ROADS ABOUT LAKERIM.” 


she must leave him and run on by herself. 
He did not know how he was going to manage 
all three of the rough fellows, but he felt that 
upon him devolved the duty of being the 
plucky rear-guard. 

Enid, however, was stubborn, and proposed 
to stay and fight with him. But Pretty, while 
he blessed her for her bravery and her full- 
heartedness, still commanded her to run on 
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and bring help, promising her that he would 
keep out of harm’s way till help could come. 

At the brow of the hill Pretty found himself 
alone, and turned and looked at the on-com- 
ing trio with defiant sternness. After an in- 
stant’s pause, Pretty realized that one half a 
battle is with the warrior that is wise enough 
to make the first onslaught. So, casting off his 
very natural hesitation, he turned and dashed 
full at the three. 


CuHaPTER VII. 


THE tramps were so much taken aback at 
the change of front on the part of the young 
fellow, whom they had believed to be scared, 
that they stopped suddenly short. They were 
in poor muscular condition, living the lazy and 
aimless life they did, and they did not recog- 
nize in Pretty, tall as he was, the prime athlete 
his years of Lakerimming had made him; and 
the leader of the three started forward with a 
large club upraised in the same indiscreet man- 
ner in which Pretty had once attacked the 
Senior. Pretty made a diving sidelong dodge, 
and the tramp’s club whisked idly through the 
air past him. Then Pretty dealt the tramp a 
furious whack across the left shin. 

Now, as any one who was ever struck there 
knows, a man’s shin is as tender as a bear’s 
nose; and the surprised tramp was set to 
dancing about in the air, hugging his bruised 
leg and yelping like a wildcat. But Pretty ran 
past him, leaving him to his misery, and rushed 
at the other two, who ran in single file toward 
him. The first Pretty received upon the point 
of his cane, and, after being poked with the 
sharp end, he was glad to beat a retreat. 

For the third man Pretty had ready a beau- 
tiful back-handed slash across the face; but 
the villain, seeing what was in store for him, 
dropped down and rushed at Pretty low 
enough to pass the stick. Pretty, however, 
was a match for the man’s strategy, and a 
quick step to one side saved him from the 
tramp’s clutch. And now he recovered him- 
self quickly enough to deliver a stinging blow 
upon the man’s left shoulder. After a few 
more attacks had been as vigorously repelled, 
the tramps decided Pretty was not the easy 
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victim they had thought him, and, giving up 
the contest, they started to go back over the 
road they had come. 

Pretty, as lucky as he was pluckv, sauntered 
homeward, adjusting his somewhat ruffled collar 
and tie with magnificent self-possession as he 
went. 

On his way he met the party of rescuers sent 
to him by Enid, who had managed to reach 
town in rapid time. Pretty calmly sent them 
back to overtake the three tramps, and these 
gentlemen were stowed away in the Lakerim 
jail till some weeks after Pretty’s Christmas 
vacation was over. 

As for Enid, I will leave to 
whether or no she thought Pretty the greatest 


you guess 





hero of his age,— or any age,—and whether or 
no she celebrated his bravery all around Lake- 
rim long after the Dozen were away again in 


Kingston! 


The night before the Lakerim contingent 
went back to the Kingston Academy, another 
grand reception was given in their honor at 
the club-house, and the Dozen made more 
speeches and assumed an air of greater mag- 
nificence than ever. But, nevertheless, they 
were just a trifle sorry that they had to leave 
their old “ happy hunting-grounds.” But there 
was some consolation in the thought that the 
life at the Academy would not be one gloomy 
round of studies and classes. For the Dozen 
believed, as they believed nothing else, that 
all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
Their average in the classes was satisfactory ; 
for, while Sleepy was always at the bottom of 
his classes, and probably the laziest and slow- 
est of all the students at Kingston, History 
was equally at the head of his classes, and 
the most brilliant of all the classmen there. 
With these two at the opposite poles, the rest 
of the Dozen worked hard and faithfully, and 
kept a very decent pace. 

But the average attainment of the Dozen in 
the field of athletics was far more than satis- 
factory. It was brilliant. For, while there 
was that one man History who was not quite 
the all-round athlete of the universe, and was 
not good at anything except at golf and chess, 
the eleven others had each his specialty and 
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his numerous interests. They believed, ath- 
letically, in knowing everything about some- 
thing, and something about everything. 

The winter went blustering along, piling up 
snows, and melting them, only to pile up more 
again, and the wind whispered or raved in 
very uncertain humors. But, snow or thaw, 
the Dozen was never at a loss to know what 
to do. Finally January was gone, and Febru- 
ary, that sawed-off month, was dawdling along 
its way toward that great occasion which 
gives it its chief excuse for being on the 
calendar—Washington’s Birthday. 

From time immemorial it had been 
custom at Kingston to celebrate the natal 
anniversary of the Father of his Country with 
all sorts of disgraceful rioting and un-Washing- 
tonian cavorting. ‘The Lakerim Twelve were 
not the ones to throw the weight of their 
influence against any traditions that might 
liven up the humdrum of school-book life; 
and the part they took in raising the flag on the 
tower of the chapel, and in defending that 
flag, and in tearing down a dummy made up 
of their colors and raised by the Crows in the 
public square of the village—of this and many 
other delightfully irregular pranks there is no 
space to tell here. And you must rest content 
with one important athletic affair—the affair 
which more truly and fittingly celebrated the 
anniversary of the birth of the great man who 
was himself one of the finest specimens of 
manhood, and one of the best athletes, our 
country has ever known. 

The athletic association from the neighbor- 
ing school, known as the Brownsville School 
for Boys, had sent a challenge to Kingston, 
offering to take over a team of cross-country 
runners to scour the regions around Kingston 
in contest with any team Kingston would put 
forth. 

The challenge was cordially accepted at 
once, and the Brownsville people sent their 
best cross-country runner to look over the 
course two days in advance, and decide upon 
the path along which he should lead his team. 
It was decided that the course should be be- 
tween six and eight miles long. The runners 


the 


should start from the Kingston gymnasium, 
and report successively at the Macomb farm- 
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house, which was some distance out of Kings 
ton, and was cut off by numerous ditches ar 
gullies; then at the railway junction two miles 
out of Kingston; then at a certain little red 
school-house. It was agreed that the two 
teams should start in different directions, and 
touch at these points in inverse order. Each 
captain was allowed to choose his own course, 
and to take such short cuts as he would, 
the three points being especially chosen with 
a view to keeping the men off the highroads, 
and giving them plenty of fence-jumping, 
ditch-taking, and obstacle-leaping of all sorts. 
The race was to have been run off in the 
afternoon; but the trains were late, and the 
Brownsvillers did not arrive until just before 
supper. It was decided, after a solemn con- 
ference, that the race should be run in spite of 
the delay, and immediately after the supper 
had had a ghost of a chance to digest. The 
rising of a full and resplendent moon was a 
sign that the runners would not be entirely in 
the dark. Indeed, this skyish lamp was so 
bright that it seemed to give a junior day. 
Tug and the Brownsville chief (whose name 
was Orton) had made careful surveys of the 
course they were to run over. The route was 
as new to Tug as to the Brownsville man. 
Each of them, however, had planned for short 
cuts so different that if they had been run- 
ning over the course in the same direction they 
would have separated almost immediately. 
But when the signal shot that sent them off in 
different directions rang out they were stand- 
ing back to back, and did not know anything 
of each other’s whereabouts until they met 
again face to face at the end of the course. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE teams consisted of five men each. 
The only Lakerim men on the Kingston five 
were Tug, the chief, who had been a great 
runner of 440-yard races, and Sawed-Off, who 
had won the half-mile event on various field- 
The other three were Stage, Bloss, and 
MacManus. All of them were stocky runners, 
and inured to hardship. They came out of 
the gymnasium in their bath-robes; and when 
the signal to start was given, the spectators in 
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their warm overcoats simply felt chills coursing 
up and down their ribs as they noticed that all 
the men of both teams, when they had thrown 
off their bath-robes, stood clad only in running- 
shoes, short gymnasium trunks, and jerseys. 
Their warmth was to come from within, and, 
once they were started, cold was the least of 
their trials. 

The two packs broke away from each other 
at the gymnasium, and bolted at a wide angle 
straight across the campus and over the fence, 
which they all took in perfect form, as if they 
were thoroughbred hunters racing after a fox. 
Quiz and one or two other of the bicycle 
enthusiasts attempted to follow the Kingston 
packs, but they avoided the road so completely 
that the bicyclists soon lost them from sight, 
and returned to watch the finish. 

The method of awarding the victory was 
this: The different runners were to be regis- 
tered by watchers as they passed the different 
stages of the course, and checked off in the 
order in which they came across the finish-line. 
Each man would thus receive a number, and 
the total of the numbers earned by each team 
decided the match, the team with the smaller 
number winning. ‘Thus the first man in would 
add the number 1 to the total score of his side, 
while the last man in would add ten to the 
final score of his side. 

Tug had explained to his runners, before 
they started out, that team-work was what 
would count; that he wished his men to keep 
together, and that all were to take their orders 
from him. 

After the first enthusiasm of a good brisk 
start to warm the men and get steam and 
interest up, Tug slowed his pace down to such 
a gait as he thought could be comfortably 
maintained through the course. The Browns- 
ville leader, Orton, being a brilliant cross- 
country runner himself, set his men too fierce 
a pace, and soon had upon his hands a pack 
of breathless stragglers, whom he had to 
coddle back to life with the very slowest of 
dog-trots. 

Tug promptly silenced any attempt at con- 
versation among his men, and advised them to 
save their breath for a time soon to come 
when they would need it badly. 


Tug’s path led quickly into a woods, very 
gloomy under the dim moonlight, and he had 
many an occasion to yell with pain and sur- 
prise as a low branch smote him across the 
head. But all he permitted himself was a 
warning cry to the others: 

“ Low bridge! ” 

The grove was so blind that the men’s shins 
were constantly barked or their feet tripped 
by roots at almost every other step. But Tug 
would not permit any of them the luxury of 
In time they were out of the 
But here it seemed 


complaint. 
woods and into the open. 
that their troubles only increased; for where 
the main difficulty in the forest was to dodge 
things, the chief trouble in the plain was to 
conquer things. There were barbed-wire 
fences to cross and crawl through, catching 
the skin and tearing it painfully and at so 
many points that the men felt that they had 
as many arms and legs as spiders. 

There were long, steep hills to scramble up 
and to jolt down. There were little gullies to 
leap across, and brooks to cross on wabbly 
stepping-stones that frequently betrayed the 
feet into icy water. 

After vaulting gaily over one rail-fence and 
scooting jauntily along across a wide pasture, 
the Kingstonians were surprised to hear the 
sound of other footprints than theirs, and they 
turned and found a large and enthusiastic bull 
endeavoring to join their select circle. Tug, 
who had been holding his men in, made no 
complaint now of their sudden spurt. Per- 
haps this bovine gentleman was really their 
best friend, for nowhere along the course did 
they attain such a burst of speed as then. 
Indeed, none of the five could remember the 
time in his whole life when he had made such 
a record. 

They scaled the stone wall, however, in time 
to shake off the company of this undesirable 
guest. 

In the next field there were two or three 
skittish colts, which were scared into all 
manner of hysterical scampering as the run- 
ners sped across. 

Down a country lane they turned for a 
short distance; and a farmer and his wife 
returning home from a church “ sociable,’ who 
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saw these five white phantoms flit past, always 
thereafter vowed that they had seen ghosts. 

As they trailed past one dark farm-house 
with never a light to show upon its whole dark 
front, there was a loud and appallingly fero- 
cious hubbub, something between the angry 
snorting of a buffalo and the puffing of a rail- 
road engine going up a steep grade. It was the 
wolfish welcome of three canine watchmen, 
the bloodthirsty watch-dogs that surrounded 
and guarded this lonely and poverty-stricken 
little farm-house. 

Those dogs must have been very sorry they 
spoke, for when they came rushing forward 
cordially to take a few souvenir bites out of 
the Lakerim team, Tug and the others stopped 
short and turned toward them. 

' “ Load! ” cried Tug. 

And every mother’s son of the five picked 
up three or four large rocks from the road. 

“ Aim!” cried Tug. 

And every father’s son of the five drew back 
a strong and willing arm. 

“ Fire!” cried Tug. 

And every grandfather’s and grandmother’s 
grandson of the five let fly with a will the 
stones his hands had found upon the road. 

And those dogs must have felt that they 
were caught out in the heaviest hailstorm of 
their whole experience. Their blustering 
mood disappeared in an instant, and they 
turned for home, yelping like frightened 
puppies; nor did they forget, like Bo-peep’s 
sheep, to take their tails with them, neatly 
tucked between their legs. 

Fast as the four-footed creatures ran in one 
direction, the belated humans ran in the 
opposite. 

Now that they were on a fairly good pike- 
road, some of the team were disposed to sprint 
at full speed, particularly the fleet-footed 
Stage, who could far outrun Tug or any of 
the team—could make them look like station- 
ary lamp-posts almost. 

But Tug thought that his salvation lay in 
keeping his team well in hand, and he did not 
countenance any of this fast-and-loose running 
on in advance any more than he approved of 
straggling. The enthusiastic Stage suddenly 


found himself far out of his reckoning, Tug 
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having seen fit to leave the road for a short 
cut across the fields. Stage had to run back 
fifty yards or more, and spend much of his 
surplus energy in catching up with the team. 

It was a merry chase Tug led his merry 
crew: up hill and down dale, through som: 
rough ravine where the hillside flowed out 
from under their feet and followed them 
down, and where they must climb the othe: 
side on slippery earth by grasping at a rock 
here and a root there. Through one little 
strip of wood, that gave him a particularly 
advantageous short cut, he led his men in 
spite of protest at the thick underbrush and 
the frequent brambles they encountered there. 

Just at the edge of this little grove Tug put 
on an extra burst of speed, and those behind, 
following to the best of their ability, saw him 
about to pass between two harmless posts. 

Suddenly they also saw him throw up his 
hands and fall over backward. When they 
reached him they found that in the dark he 
had run into a barbed-wire fence. 

They were doubly dismayed now, because 
they had not only lost their leader, but were 
themselves lost in some part of the country 
where they knew neither the landmarks nor 
the points of the compass. They helped Tug 
tenderly to his feet, and, for lack of a better 
medicine, rubbed snow upon the ugly scratches 
in his breast and legs. 

“This ends the race as far as we are con- 
cerned,” moaned Bloss. 

But Tug had recovered enough from his 
dizziness to shake his head and mane lion-like, 
and cry: 

“Not much! Come on, boys!” 

And before the restraining hand of Sawed- 
Off could stop him, Tug had somehow wormed 
himself through the barbed-wire fence, and was 
off across the open. And they were sore put 
to it to catch up with him again. 

Suddenly, as the devoted four followed their 
leader, the station at which they were to report 
loomed unexpectedly upon the horizon, ap- 
proached in some unknown way by Tug, who 
was threading his path through the wilderness 
with more regard for straight lines than for 
smooth progress. Once they thought they saw 
a few fleeting forms in the distance, and they 
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guessed that it must be Orton and his Browns- 
ville team; but they could not feel sure, and 
no closer sight of their rivals was vouchsafed 
to them. 

When the last station had been passed they 
began to feel that there was some hope of 
their reaching home. They began also to feel 
the effect of their long, 
hard journey. Their sides 
hurt them sorely, and their 
legs ached, and _ their 
breath came faster than 
they wished. 

Mac Manus now showed 
more serious signs of weak- 
ening than any of the 
rest. He straggled along 
with feet that seemed to 
get into each other’s way, 
and carrying a head that 
wabbled uncertainly on his 
drooping shoulders. 

Tug fell back and ran 
alongside him, trying to 
console and encourage him 
into better speed. 

MacManus _ responded 
to this coaching with a 
spurt, and suddenly broke 
away from the four and 
ran wildly ahead with the 
speed of desperation. He 
came upon a little brook 
frozen over with a thin 
sheet of ice. Across the 
water lay a _ log, that 
seemed to have been put 
there either providentially 
or by some human being 
as a foot-bridge. Mac- 
Manus leaped gaily on it to cross the stream 
ahead of the rest. To his breathless dismay, 
the log turned under his foot, and, wildly as 
he tried to get a good grip on the atmo- 
sphere, nothing could save him, and he went 
ker-smash and ker-splash through the thin ice 
into the water! 

Now he was indeed willing to run without 
any more coaxing than the bitter air upon his 
wet skin. His only hope of getting warm was 


TUG LEADING 


in his heels. And he ran like a maniac, till 
Tug and the rest must put on extra speed also, 
or lose him completely. 

Almost before they knew it now they were 
on the outskirts of Kingston village. Their 
arrival at the beginning of the home stretch 
was signaled in a very startling manner; for 





THE KINGSTON TEAM OF CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNERS 


Tug, who had regained the lead, saw ahead of 
him a bright, shining strip that looked for all 
the world like a little frozen stream under the 
moonlight. As he approached it he gave the 
quick command, “Jump!” and he made a 
great leap, followed almost immediately by his 
devoted attendants. The next thing they all 
knew, they were in half-frozen mud up to their 
knees. The bright patch they supposed to 
be a brook was a frost-covered sidewalk, and 
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they had carefully jumped over the sidewalk 
into the mire beyond! 

The strategic Tug kept up his system of 
short cuts even now that they were in town. 
He led them over back fences, through or- 
chards and kitchen-gardens, scattering a noisy 
flock of low-roosting hens in one place, and 
stirring up half a dozen more uneasy dogs on 
his way. 

By the time they had reached the true home 
stretch, a long downhill run straight to the goal, 
MacManus was once more in bad shape and 
going very unsteadily. 

As they cleared the brow of the hill Tug’s 
anxious heart was pierced by the fear that 
he had lost the long, racking race, after all; 
for, just crossing the tape at the finish, he 
caught a sight of Orton. The rest of the team 
saw the same disheartening spectacle. And 
MacManus, eager for any excuse to stop run- 
ning, gasped : 

“They ’ve beaten us. 
ning any farther.” 

But Tug, having Lakerim ideas in mind, 
would never say die. He squandered just 
breath enough to exclaim: 

“We ’re not beaten till the last man crosses 
the line! Run for your life, Stage!” 

So Stage slipped his leash and ran. Ah, 
but it was a brave sight to see him dashing 
forward like a deer-hound after a stag! He 
wasted not an ounce of energy, but ran cleanly 
and straightly and splendidly. He had the 
high-stepping knee-action of a thoroughbred 
trotter, and his running was as beautiful as it 
was swift. 

“Run, all of you, for your lives!” cried 
Tug, to his panting and almost exhausted team. 


There is no use run- 
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The weary little band sprang forward with 
a new lease on strength and determination. 
Tug had no personal ambition, like Orton, to 
leave his men to find their own way; but 
rather he herded them up and urged them on, 
as a Scotch collie drives home the sheep at a 
canter. 

Orton’s runners were “tailed out” for more 
than half a mile behind him; and though he 
was easily the first man home, Stage beat his 
second man in, and Bloss was a good third. 

Orton ran back frantically now to coax his 
last three men in. He brought up his third 
man at a fairly good gait; but before he could 
get him to the line, Tug rushed forward his 
last three men, Sawed-Off well up, MacManus 
going doggedly, and leaning mentally, if not 
physically, on Tug, who ran at his side. 

By thus hurling in three men at once Tug 
made an enormous inroad upon the score of 
the single-man Brownsvillers. Besides, though 
Orton got his next to the last man in soon 
after Tug’s last man was in, the last Browns- 
viller did not come along for minutes after- 
ward. He had been left to make his way 
along unaided and unguided, and he hardly 
deserved the laughter that greeted him as he 
came over the line. 

Thus Orton, too ambitious, had brought his 
team in with this score: 1, 3, 8, 9, 10o—total, 
31; while Tug’s men, well bunched at the 
finish, came in with this score: 2, 4, 5, 6, 7— 
total, 24, a win by seven points! 

Tug richly deserved the cheers and enthu- 
siasm that greeted his management; for, in 
spite of a pack of individual inferiority to the 
crack Brownsvillers, he had won through the 
Lakerim idea—team-play and shrewd policy. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARY MAUD. 





By EuizasetuH L. Gou.p. 





Now Mary Maud is visiting us, 
I have the hardest time 
Trying to be—oh! so polite! 
She does n’t know How to climb 


The very easiest apple-tree! 
And then, she ’s ’fraid of cows, 
And kind of ’fraid of hens, I guess! 
Besides—her mother ‘lows 


Her hair to hang in great long curls; 
Mine ’s in the tightest braid 

Ever my folks can get it in! 
I don’t mind when she ’s ’fraid 


Of things; [.say, just as polite, 

“ What would you like to play ?” 
But when I think about her curs, 

I ’most wish she ’d go ’way! 
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MAMA’S LITTLE CADDIE. 











PAPA’S LITTLE CADDIE. 
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Ir Sr. Nicnotas did not have so many 
good friends it would be a simple matter to 
print all of. the pleasant letters that come 
crowding into our mail whenever anything 
happens to bring editor and readers into closer 
communication. But while the limits of the 
magazine forbid the printing of more than a 
few of the mass of cheery, bright, or interesting 
notes that came with the book-lists, the writers 
of these messages may be sure that all the 
letters were read with full sympathy and ap- 
preciation. Please let this brief word be an 
acknowledgment of the courtesy of our many, 
many correspondents. 
At least one of the charming. letters we 


must find room for in full: 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

To THE EpiTor oF St.. NICHOLAS: Is it possible, I 
wonder, for a lover of books to see the enticing invita- 
tion to “‘ make a list” without responding promptly, 
not to say precipitately? 

As for me, I am always making lists. The first of 
every year I make a “‘ list of the books I would read 
during the year.” Not that I ever read them; that is 
quite a different matter. Instead, shortly after, I oc- 
cupy an idle morning in drawing up a “‘ list of twenty 
books I should choose to have with me if wrecked on a 
desolate island.” This last is a delightfully puzzling 
task, and may never be accomplished without fierce 
battling and heavy loss. Then follows “‘ list of birth- 
day books to be given to my little nephew (if I had him) 
from second to twelfth year,” also “‘ list for a supposi- 
titious niece,’’ and various others. But, as I have 
said, nobody ever reads them. It is a great pity, too, 
for they are all such good lists! 

And now I find, at last, an opportunity of drawing up 
a list that really may be followed by some one! I can- 
not but seize it, though encountering difficulties at the 
very start. For instance, when compiling a list for my 
nephew or niece, I have always included an ‘‘ AZsop.” 
In fact, that has followed next in sequence to the 
‘“* Mother Goose.” But now that I come to draw a list 
for really true boys and girls, the inconvenient question 
presents itself: ‘* Will they read it?” And the answer 
to this question follows swift—a most emphatic zo, in 
the case of the ordinary child. Fortunately, however, 
we have ‘‘ The Jungle Books.” There is no doubt as 
to their reading ‘hem, and what better could they read? 
So I pass by old Aésop with a half-smile, my first diffi- 
culty met and gallantly overthrown. 

Then follows Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson's ‘* Wild 
Animals I have Known.”’ That must go in, too, being 
most emphatically a book “‘ to be read and re-read” — 
the oftener the better for any boy or girl. 

Thick and fast they crowd upon me now—books that 
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must all be included, books that no child’s library 


should be without. I marshal them in line, arranging 
and rearranging. Then to count them—ungrateful 
task. There are just thirty-nine! What’s to be done? 


“ The Lion and the Unicorn were fighting for the crown.” 


Again the old battle is renewed. Mythology, fairy- 
tales, poetry, on the one hand; on the other, history, 
biography, travel—chosen champions all, giants in their 
world. And I, as umpire, pettily denying to the hero 
of a thousand fights just place among his peers! Still, 
it must be done. 

The ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” with proud, sad glance, 
withdraws herself from the lists, refusing to battle for 
that which she knows to be hers of right. King Arthur 
and his gallant knights retire, step by step, before the 
fierce onslaught of those more modern heroes, Nansen 
and his crew, followed in quick succession by Ichabod 
and the somnolent Rip Van Winkle. Let none think 
shame of them that they have been met and overthrown 
by the doughty Moors of Spain. 

So the battle rages, bringing fresh glory to victor and 
vanquished alike. Hurrah for the heroes of Greece! — 
shattering, in godlike fury, their spears ’gainst the 
mailed and mounted paladins of France! Hurrah for 
brave Roland! Hark! Do you hear the blast of a 
horn? Has the traitor Ganelon once more worked his 
wicked will to bring to naught such valor? No; here 
all is fair and open fight; yet the pride of France, 
Roland, with blood-stained crest and broken sword, 
moves slowly from the field, waving that sword, though, 
in generous acclaim of a generous foe! Greece has it. 
And I, also, have at last my list of twenty-five books. 

Trusting that it may meet with your approval, my 
dear Madam, even though you should fail to find it 
worthy of editorial sanction, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ALIcE C. HAINES. 


Miss Mary Silsby has an excellent suggestion 
about choosing carefully which book of a new 
author to read first; she says she 


“found it a simple task” to make her list, and adds 
that if there had been seventy-five books allowed it 
would have been easy. ‘‘ When I hastily jotted down 
my favorites, they numbered one hundred; and I sacri- 
ficed one treasure after another until the result was 
reached.” She says also that young readers who begin 
to read Dickens with ‘‘ Hard Times” or ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit ”’ do not learn to like him, while those who 
choose ‘‘ David Copperfield,” or the ‘‘ Christmas 
Stories,” or ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” will afterward love 
Dickens. In the same way, who reads first ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward” or the ‘‘ Talisman” will thereafter love 
Scott’s works. 

If this idea be well founded, it is most important that 
young readers be careful which book of a new author is 
selected for a beginning. 

‘* As one of a family of five children on a Louisiana 
plantation,” she adds, ‘‘ where our individual library 
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consisted chiefly of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ ‘The Exiles of Siberia,’ ‘ Scottish Chiefs,’ 
‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and ‘ Percy’s 
Ballads,’ I could not omit them even for ‘ Alice,’ ‘ Water 
Babies,’ or ‘ Rip Van Winkle.’” 

A welcome correspondent from a Southern 
State, at the end of her list, says: 

I have taken pleasure in making the list, and have 
given largely the books that were the most benefit to 
me, intellectually and spiritually, when I was a girl, 
adding a few of the books for young folks that have 
recently appeared. 

I have given a good many of the poets, but sincerity 
compelled it. 

Please persuade young folks to read ‘‘ The Rose and 
the Ring.” Its humor is delightful, but it is so little 
read! 

We are happy to say that the recommenda- 
tion of Thackeray’s fairy-story is not necessary, 
for very many of the better lists contained it. 
It never should be published, however, without 
the delicious drawings its author meant to go 
with it, or without the rhyming head-lines that 
only Thackeray would have composed. By 
the way, what has become of the “ Holiday 
Romance” Dickens wrote for “Our Young 
Folks” so many years ago? It did not seem 
to meet with favor from our list-makers! We 
are sure that it was omitted from nearly all the 
good lists. Perhaps that was just! 

With a list sent by his daughter, Mr. F. M. 
Richardson of Omaha, Nebraska, writes that 
his own list, 

**not submitted in competition for any prize,’’ is ‘‘ the 
result of much laborious and perplexing but very agree- 
able work of selection.”” In comment on the excellent 
list he submits, he suggests that the Bible and “‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” should always form part of a child’s 
library, ‘‘ if only as models of English literary style.” 

Of course this is sound advice; and we may 
say here that the only purpose in excluding re- 
ligious works from the competition was to con- 
fine the lists to books that a child might take 
up in the hours devoted to the delights of read- 
ing for its own sake, rather than consciously 
for instruction or improvement of any sort. 
He concludes : 


‘*T shall follow the course of the competition with 
much interest. My thanks are due to you for the privi- 
lege of contributing my mite to a result which cannot 
fail to be far-reaching and wholly good.” 


And here is a note that ends more cheerfully 
than it begins: 


PLEASANT VIEW, TENN. 
I feel a dismal sense of failure after my task is done, 
and am sure that if I had but one more week I could 


BOOKS AND READING. 


get up a list of fifty better books, easy! But ‘‘ they 
fail, and they alone, who have not striven!” If I do 
not get a prize, I shall surely get some good lists of 
books for my own children, for mine is not bad, | 
know! Mrs. J. L. TEAGUE. 


But it is impossible to give more than short 
extracts from a few additional letters. We 
shall make only the briefest comment, since 
our space in this department is so limited. 


Miss Isabella M. Andrews says: ‘I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the good St. NicHoxas for Clara 
Erskine Clement’s ‘ Stories of Art and Artists,’ which 
came out in the magazine in my childhood, and was the 
very beginning of a love for art that is one of the 
resources of my grown-uphood.” A very pretty picture 
of family codperation is given in a short letter from 
S. S. F. Callahan, who reports that the list he sends 
comes ‘‘ from my twelve-year-old daughter and myself. 
She was advised and assisted by her six-year-old sister.’’ 
Mrs. E. Washburn Brainard concludes her list with the 
remark: ‘‘ This is most interesting work. I was 
struck by the distinction you make between ‘ books that 
are really of value and those that are merely inter- 
esting’! I suppose that children should like Words- 
worth, but those I know don’t! I do not think they 
generally care much for any poet. Making such a list 
is certainly a good step in education both for old and 
young.”” Mrs. J. C. Bogle makes this admirable sug- 
gestion: ‘‘I try to teach all children that life is too 
short to spend time on inferior books or those simply 
entertaining.” And she thanks St. NICHOLAS, in the 
name of her own and all other children, for the help it 
has given for so many years. Mrs. J. A. Wills finds it 
‘‘hard to make out a list of only twenty-five, when 
there are so many books freighted with truth and 
beauty.”” She ends her letter: ‘‘ I have long wanted to 
get from others the best list of books suitable for young 
minds, and I feel like thanking you for the opportunity 
I am going to enjoy when the lists are published.” 
Miss Edith Johnson writes: ‘‘ It is such a pleasure to 
make book-friends for life! One always becomes 
especially attached to the author whose acquaintance is 
made early. So, while there are many interesting and 
perfectly harmless books for young folks, it does seem 
that, as our best authors have written books that are 
suitable for the young, they would better be spending 
their time on this best literature, and so forming a taste 
for good books.” 


Mr. CHARLES WELSH, the author of a num- 
ber of well-known books upon children’s liter- 
ature, is collecting nursery-rhymes and jingles, 
especially such as are distinctively American, or 
local. He asks St. Nicnoas readers to aid 
him in bringing to light all such material—in- 
cluding games that have rhymes and songs be- 
longing to them. Mr. Welsh’s address is 67% 
Wyman Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. We are sure that many of our readers 
will be glad to aid in this compilation of 
American nursery literature. 
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By GELETT BuRGEss. 


I THINK it would be lots of fun 
To be polite to every one; 


A boy would doff his little hat, 
A girl would curtsy, just like that! 


And both would use such words as these: 
“Excuse me, sir,’ and “If you please,” 
Not only just at home, you know, 
But everywhere that they would go. 
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HACKENSACK, N. J. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: Here is a poem my father 
wrote because we left our school-books lying around : 


‘* See the books, 
Children’s books, 
Lying round in all the nooks. 
Some on sofa, some on chair, 
Dire confusion everywhere! 
Nor hat nor coat upon their hooks-— 
How like Old Scratch our hallway looks! 


‘* See the strings 
And other things 
That in the hallway each one brings ; 
Scraps of paper, old and torn, 
Here are found at early morn ; 
Pins and needles mar its looks; 
But worst of all are children’s books. 


‘* Here ’ll be seen 
A magazine, 
There a history writ by Greene. 
See the ‘ Algebra Complete’ 
Lying on the window-seat. 
Papa ’s getting old in looks, 
Overwhelmed by children’s books.’ 


HILDEGARDE G——. 





WEI HIEN, CHINA. 
I have been your reader for 
two years, and like you very much. I am ten years 
old, but I stopped getting you three years ago. I have 
raised a number of silk-worms, and so I thought I would 
write and tell you about them. 

The silk-worm at first is about as big as a grass-seed. 
It eats very fast, and grows very fast, too. When it is 
about three inches long it throws one of its skins off. 
It does this four times. And it eats nothing while do- 
ing so. Then it eats very fast to make up lost time. 
When there are many eating, it sounds just like a big 
wind. When it is about forty days old, it begins to 
throw out of its mouth a gold or silver thread. For 
three days it keeps working. At the end of the three 
days it has finished its task, and has made a tight little 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 








cocoon of yellow or white. If you don’t want the moth 
to come out, you must put the cocoons in boiling water, 
and dip them up with a little Chinese broom, and bring- 
ing up millions of little thin threads at once. I always 
keep some of the cocoons for the moth to come out of 
and lay eggs for the next year. I have had a lot of silk 
made from the cocoons, I remain your loving friend, 
MARGARET CHALFANT, 





DOLLAR, SCOTLAND. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We have taken you for some 
years in our home in South Africa, and often took a 
bundle of your old numbers with us on our trips by 
ox-wagon. The stories we most enjoyed were Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,” ‘‘ The Lakerim Athletic 
Club,’”’ and ‘‘ The Sole Survivors.”” We hope there 
will be some more stories by Mr. Kipling and Henty. 
We had a voyage with Mr. Kipling some years ago to 
South Africa, and he told us some most delightfu! tales. 
We were in South Africa during the happening of a 
great many dreadful things—the Matabele war, the 
Jameson Raid, a famine among the Kaffirs, and the rin- 
derpest. We are just three girls in our family, and are 
now home to go to school. We all have bicycles and 

enjoy them very much. 
I am your interested reader, 
EIRIAN F. CHITTENDEN. 





THE TRUE STORY OF HOW OUR 
CALF WALKED UPSTAIRS. 


ON the afternoon of April 3, 1899, my cousin Chris- 
tine and I got permission to let out our calf, ‘‘Julia,”’ and 
play sketch her, while she stood still in the little yard 
near the house. After getting a very bad outline of her 
(for it was a yearling) we let her into her stable, suppos- 
ing that she would go into the stall and wait until we 
came in to lock her into her stanchion. But she brought 
in an act that was not on the program. 

There was a closed door between her and us that did 
not latch, but only swung to. This she pushed open, 
and walked up to where the stairs went up to the hay- 
loft, just as we came in the door, and we stood looking 
at each other until I tried to make her go back into her 
stall, when, lo and behold! she rushed upstairs, and 
when she got half-way up she jumped over five steps 
and landed at the top. 

We tried every way we could think of to get her 
down, and as we could not, we went for help, and got 
two boys to come over. They tied her, and said papa 
would have to help get her down. We met him when 
mama was taking Christine home, and he laughed and 
said, ‘‘ How did she get up there? ”’ 

After supper he told us that he had piled hay up and 
made her jump off on to it. 

He said I must let her alone after that. 

SARAH W. Owls (aged ten). 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


Dear St. NICHOLAS: For along time I have intended 
to write you a letter as many of my friends have done. 
Now, I have written some verse (which I dare not dig- 
nify by the name of poetry), and I am sending it to you. 

It runs as follows: 


Tue St. NicHoLas Magazine (a most instructive 
periodical ) 

My brother John took for ten years in manner quite 
methodical. 

Then piled away high on a shelf for moth and rust to 

aw them, 

Till one day in my restless years the nurse came in 

and saw them. 
“‘ Why, just the thing,” dear Betsy said. 
‘* Why did n’t I think before?” 

Then piled around me all the books and sat me on the 
floor. 

That was the happiest hour of all of my short days. 

Sr. NICHOLAS received a meed of well-deserved praise. 

Why did that thoughtless, foolish boy pile on his bed- 
room shelf 

Amusement that might have sufficed his brothers and 
himself? 

The riddle must remain unread ; enough for me to say 

Sr. Nicwoias has been my friend from that thrice 


happy day. 


Your sincere friend, A. Moore. 





ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Dear St. NicHowas: I enjoy the letters in your 
** Letter-box ” very much indeed; but although I have 
read a great many, I have never seen one telling about 
a girl’s *‘ sorority.” 

I belong to one called the ¥ @ (Upa Phi). There are 
thirteen members, girls from eleven to fifteen years of 
age. Our colors are pink, green, and white; our pin is 
of gold with ‘‘ Upa Phi” in white on a background of 
black enamel. We meet every Friday afternoon at one 
of our various homes, where we do many things (keep- 
ing plenty of time for fun). Last year we gave a poor 
family of seven persons a Christmas dinner of turkey, 
cranberries, pickles, jelly, cake, nuts, raisins, candies, 
fruit, and Christmas cakes. 

From time to time we give plays, the last (about two 
weeks ago) being the ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

Of course it was much revised; but I think even 
Shakspere himself would have recognized the play as 
his own. 

We had ten little girls, about five years of age, for 
fairies, and a dear little boy for Puck. The fairies were 
very pretty in their white dresses, with pink, green, 
and white wings. The rooms were crowded. The play 
“came off” beautifully, and when we counted up our 
money afterward, we found to our surprise that we had 
made over ten dollars. The tickets were five and ten 
cents each. 

We have not quite decided what to do with the money ; 
but shall give it to either the Woman’s Gymnasium fund, 
or to the University Hospital, for one is as badly in need 
as the other. 

The ‘‘ Gym” has been largely built up by the efforts 
of the students, who give plays, fairs, and other enter- 
tainments to raise the money; but still it is not com- 
pleted. 

The hospital is a State institution. A great many 
children are there who are not sick enough to be in bed, 
and have nothing to do in the way of amusement. We 
think it would be a good plan to send them a supply of 
dolls, tops, balls, and other toys. 
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If any of your readers think they would like to form 
a chapter of the ¥ 4, we shall be glad to hear from them 
and give them further information. A ‘‘ Beta Chapter” 
has already been formed, and we will be glad to have 
others. Very cordially yours, 

MARIE LovuIsE HERDMAN 
(a Upa Phi girl). 
NEw York. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: You have been a much-loved 
member of our family for twelve years, first in bound 
volumes, and now monthly, because ‘‘ A year is so long 
to wait, you know, mother.” The grown-ups enjoyed 
you before the children were any age at all! 

Now, during the twelve years we have sent you 
neither line nor rhyme, reason nor riddle—nothing but 
our annual subscription! Now, Hilda (aged ten and a 
half) began at four years old, like Silas Wegg, to drop 
into poetry, and her ‘‘ makings,’’ as she calls them, have 
quite accumulated. Being modest, she has never been 
willing to send you any, but I now pick out one or two 
of the different sorts. They are not thought out, but 
come to her suddenly—one about the fairies about 
four o’clock A. M., when she was disturbed with whoop- 
ing-cough one morning this week. She is a child who 
has always been especially well acquainted in fairyland, 
and I have even found hidden away colored maps of 
that country! The nonsense jingles, of course, show 
the influence of Edward Lear. 

I wish I were able to make some illustrations 
for them. I suppose all children make rhymes at some 
time, and you may have only too many of the same sort. 
These are her own work; no help or polishing. 

St. NICHOLAS is a joy forever—there is really nothing 
new to say about it, so appreciative are its admiring 
friends, of whom I think mothers should be numbered 
first and chief. The whole family, one and all, from 
grandmother down, are your constant readers, so that 
we are one of your most devoted Smith families. 

Mrs. JOHN JEWELL SMITH. 


BARNEY O’GROGHAN 

He bought a toboggan 
And went out to coast on a hill; 

He soon tumbled off 

And came home with a cough, 
And his grandmother gave him a pill. 


THERE once was a bird called a Bustard 
Who was terribly fond of cold custard. 
He beat up the eggs 
With his feather-edged legs, 
And ate them with ginger and mustard. 
HILDA WORTHINGTON SMITH. 





D1nGA DINGI, COOTAMUNDRA, 

New SoutH WALEs. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAS: An aunt of mine has been 
sending you to us for eighteen months, and we look 
forward to receiving you every month. I have one sis- 

ter and one brother. 

We live twenty miles from the nearest town, which is 

Cootamundra, but the train is only six miles from us. 
For the last five years we have had a big drought, and 
in many places in the colony people have had to cart 
water for their use a good many miles, and the creek 
which runs through our land has not been running for 
more than five years; but yesterday we had a big thun- 
der-storm, and it made the creek run about half a mile 
from here. During the drought it was awful to see the 
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sheep and other stock, they were so poor and weak ; and 
many of the stock about here and other places died. 

The Easter holidays will be over to-day, and we will 
commence school again on Monday. We have a gov- 
erness, as we are too far away from any school, and the 
school that was near us was burned down twice, so they 
have not had another one put up. This year we spent 
our Christmas holidays with our aunts, and we had a 
splendid time. 

We are very fond of riding, but as the horses have 
been too poor we do very little. 

We have three dogs and one cat, which weighs fifteen 
pounds in the winter. 

Wishing you every success, 


I remain your reader, MARGARET GENTLE. 





A FRIENDLY correspondent sends us this jocose 
rhymed story about a baby: 
I WAs sitting in the twilight 
With my little two-months boy, 
And was wondering how the future 
Would his busy hands employ. 


So I said with playful feeling, 
As he turned his eyes to me, 

‘* When you grow up big like papa 
What ’s my baby going to be?”’ 


Then in answer to my question 
This late adding to our group 
Told his mama all about it; 
For he laughed and said, 
** A Goo-p.” 





ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Dear St. NicHoras: I am a little Dutch girl. I 
speak not much the English language. I do not like 
America. We have not long been here. I would like 
to come back to Holland. I think we will not stay here 
long. I have four brothers and two sisters. I write 
not much, so I soon tire. I hope you will print my 

letter. I am very homesick. I like you very much. 

Your loving little friend, 
KATHEENA RIKELSTEIN. 


KINDERHOOF, N. Y. 

Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I am a little boy nine years 
old, and live in Kinderhook, New York. It is a very 
pretty village, and the birthplace of Martin Van Buren, 
the eighth President of the United State A great 
many people come here to see his home. He is buried 
in the village cemetery. 

I go to school every day, and like to study. I have 
learned to do the vertical writing this year, and my family 
think it has made my writing better. 

I live with my cousin George, and he has a dog 
named ‘‘ Duke.” I think Duke likes me as well as he 


does George, and he knows lots of tricks. 
Our school takes St. NICHOLAS, and all the boys and 
girls like to read it. 


We have a reading-table in our 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


room, and after we get our lessons we go there to read 
St. NICHOLAS and other papers and story-books. 
Your little friend, 
FRANK NEWTON Hoac. 





WE print here, in alphabetical order, the names of the 
young correspondents whose letters in full cannot find 
place in the Letter-box. We thank each of them for the 
pleasure derived from an interesting letter. 

Roberta A. and Bertha B., two neighbors and good 
friends, write a joint letter. 

R. A. C. Adams of Victoria, Australia, sends us an 
account, very clearly written, of how wine is made at his 
father’s vineyard at Avoca. 

Margaret D., seven years old, made up a story which 
her mother writes out for her. It tells of a ‘‘ brother 
who would n’t mind” his sister, ‘‘ as brothers mostly 
don’t”! 

Aubrey De Renne tells all about her favorite pony, 
‘* Jumbo,” and sends a sketch of him. 

Ann Drew sends a bright and pleasant little letter. 

Dwight Fuller wrote a little poem beginning: 


‘Gone hath the SUMER with all its flowers, 
Gone hath the birds that sing so sweet,” 


but we can hardly print it during these sultry days. 

Mildred H. Green tells of a little friend of hers ‘‘ who 
is wot an angle without wings,” like the character in a 
goody-goody book. Do angles have wings? She also 
wishes the author of ‘‘ Betty’ to know that “‘ she stops 
her story in the most exciting parts.’”’ We suspect that 
Miss Wells may be aware of that fact already. 

Peyton Randolph Harris bemoans the loss of his pet 
setter-dog ‘‘ Tim.” 

‘ell J. tells of ‘‘ an old man who thinks it sinful to 
possess a picture of any kind, and has actually made an 
appeal to Congress to have no pictures on the money, 
and the fun of it is, his daughter married a photog- 
rapher!” He also asks whether our boys and girls 
have noticed that every river and stream in Alabama 
retains its Indian name. Is this so? 

Alastair Hope Kyd regrets the absence of ‘‘ Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit ” from St. NicHoLas. He asks us whether 
any railway-station is larger than the Waverley Station, 
Edinburgh, that covers twenty-three acres. As he takes 
the magazine from a library, he humorously signs him- 
self, ‘‘ Your semi-reader.”’ 

‘* Posy” sends us in her letter a very creditable design 
for a Letter-box heading, for which we thank her, 
though we cannot print it. 

Dorothy Read writes an interesting acccunt of some 
pet rabbits, but spells ‘‘ white” this way: w-h-i-g-h-t; 
which seems more trouble than the right way! She 
also puts n-i-b-b-e-l-s for ‘‘ nibbles.” Dorothy Read 
should learn to be Dorothy Spell. 

Harriet B. Stark, who lives in Tomahawk, Wisconsin, 
but writes from Canandaigua, New York, tells how she 
feeds the chipmunks with crackers, the little creatures 
coming to sit in her lap while she feeds them. 

Phebe Thorne tells a story about a frightened rabbit. 

Rosamund Underwood gives an account of a terrible 
hail-storm, with hail-stones bigger than lemons! 

Harold O. Whiteside conipliments St. NICHOLAS very 
kindly, for which we thank him. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


Diamonp. 1. B. 2. Wet. 3. Wages. 4. Begonia. 5. Tenor. Turee CuHarapves. 1. Ban-croft. 2. Park-man. 3. Pres-cott. 
6. Sir. 7. A. Winpmitt Puzzie. I. 1. B. 2. Me. 3. Use. 4. Hose. 5. 
Rippie. Reign, rain, rein. Thumb. II. 1. Spent. 2. Polo. 3. Elk. 4. No. 5. T. III. 1. 


Blot. 2. Love. 3. Over. 4. Term. IV. 1. T. 2. Ma. 3. Cab. 
ConcEALep Bipte Names. 1. John. 2. James. 3. Eve. 4. 4. Mail. 5. Table. V. 1. Money. 2. Tile. 3. Pin. 4. To. 5. 
Nathan. 5. Lot. 6. Ruth. 7. Matthew. 8. Amos. 9. Naomi. M. 


- a Rees 12. Esther. 13. Gad. 14. Hosea. 1s. Seuss Acneore:, Tied cow, Pecks Bee. 2c. Ae « 


Bargain. 3. Transom. 4. Bannock. 5. Tactics. 6, Raiment. 
ConnecTep Squares. I. 1. Ring. 2. Idea. 3. Nero. 4. 7- Mastiff. 8. Cabinet. 9. Feature. 10. Jacinth. 11. Rookery. 
Gaol. II. 1. Road. 2. Olga. 3. Aged. 4. Dado. III. 1. 12. Kingcup. 
rin. 


Edge. 2. Door. 3. Gobi. 4. E ConcEaALeD CenTRAL Acrostic. Midsummer. 1. Comet. 2. 
Omitrep Letrers. 1. Gun-w-ale. 2. Man-d-rake. 3. War-e- Shine. 3. Olden. 4. Haste. 5. Brush. 6. Lemon. 7. Armor. 
house. 4. Curl-y-head. 5. Tub-e-rose. Dewey. 8. Cream. 9g. Arrow. 


To our Puzziers’ Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and should 
be addressed to St. Nicuotas “ Riddle-box,” care of Tuz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE May NuMBER were received, before May rsth, from “‘ Joe Carlada”’— “ Dondy Small” — 
“* Bob Sawyer ”’— Jack and George A. — Marjorie and Caspar — Adeline and George — “ Allil and Adi” — Louise Ingham Adams. 


ANSWERS TO Puzzles IN THE MAy NuMBER were received, before May 15th, from Sarah Pierpont, 1 — Paul Reese, 6— ‘‘ Chid- 
dingstone,”” 8— Elizabeth Dinwiddie, 4— Drew and Constance Warren, 3— Angus M. Berry, 1 — Elisabeth Campbell, 2— Mabel M. C. 
and Georgia E. C., 6 — Julia and Marion Thomas, 8— Mabel Johns, 7 — Winfred M. Stern, 8 — Venio and Betty, 5 — Etta H. Reilly, 5 
~-Mae Moore, 1— Marguerite Sturdy, 4 — Katharine Forbes Liddell, 7—Clara Anthony, 5—*‘ The B. and two J.’s,” 5 — Sigourney 
Fay Nininger, 8. 





WORD-SQUARES. covers the tortoise. 5. Lukewarm. 6. Depressed. 
In coaxed. 
I. 1. To repeat. 2. Exultant. 3. Some famous 7- re li : . 
islands. 4. Particles. 5. A substance useful to bakers. III. Lower LEFT-HAND DiAMOND: 1. In coaxed. 
II. 1. Courage. 2. To go in. 3. To stand as an 2 A slender pole. 3. Pertaining to a certain city. 4. 
equivalent. 4. Tears. 5. A lock of hair. Pp. HL Intricate. 5. To delay unnecessarily. 6. A famous 


marshal of France. 7. In coaxed. 

IV. Lower RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In coaxed. 
2. To hold a session for the consideration of public 
business. 3. Over. 4. Like a sword. 5. A super- 
natural being. 6. To be ill. 7. In coaxed. 

GEORGE &. Ss. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


CONCEALED NAMES, 


How many feminine names are concealed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs ? 
* * A party of young people were skating on real ice. 

“ Mag, race with me; I dare you!” saidone. “There 
is a belt for a prize; it is red, I think.” 

“T would win if red became me,” said she, as she 
eS a en a a 2 oe ee lent herself to the graceful sport. 

“TI bet he ’ll win,” said many, as a smart, handsome 
man in a gay cap shot ahead. “Is that belt worth a 
franc ?” Esther asked naively ; “ or would it be at Rice’s 
store?” 

“Ican name no price,” said her rival. “Do you 
I. UppER LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In coaxed. think I am a belt-maker?” 

2. The cry of an animal. 3. A cluster. 4. Tending He was already an ell ahead of her, but Mag nestled 
toward a yellow color. 5. Pains. 6. A pronoun. 7. at her side and sang a carol in E-flat to cheer her, while 


In coaxed. Esther whispers: “ Tell all you know that the label in 
II. Upper RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In coaxed. Danish on the belt says, ‘Shame liars.’” So none de- 
2. Stout. 3. Happens. 4. The thick shell which sire the belt, and the race ends. E. H. H. 
879 
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OMITTED WORD. 


THE same word may be used to fill all the blanks. 

He stood in the of the room, and watched the 
vessels sailing on the Near by, under the 
shelter of a tree, a fine horse, saddled, 
awaited the coming of the master. Far in the distance 
he could discern a stag standing at , while there 
came to him, borne on the breeze, the deep of 
his favorite hound. P. E. TODD. 











ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL, 





ALL the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the surname of a poet. 


LETTER PUZZLE, 

TMAZ 

UG 

T 

Cc 
Froo the above letters trace out the name of a well- 

known magazine. Start at a certain letter, and move, 


one square at a time, in any direction, except corner- 
wise. H. W. E. 
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CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 


EXAMPLE: Take the central letter from a country of 
Europe, and leave to revolve. Answer, Sp-a-in, spin. 

1. Take the central letter from a woman’s name, and 
leave a man’s name. 

2. Take the central letter from a number, and leave a 
pronoun. 

3- Take the central letter from a piece of furniture, 
and leave a story. 

4- Take the central letter from an animal, and leave a 
fire extinguisher. 





THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


5. Take the central letter from a weapon, and leave 
part of a ship. 

6. Take the central letter from departing, and leave a 
Chinese instrument. 

7. Take the central letter from a grain, and leave an 
exclamation. 

8. Take the central letter from an orifice, and leave an 
insect. 

g. Take the central letter from a means of locomo- 
tion, and leave certain coverings. 

All of the removed letters may be found in the word 
“ Cherubini.” KATHARINE. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


Pits ows. a os 
Son © & we ae 
.- «* * 
* * 

* . 
* * 
+ * 
* * 
> * 
»— © 
* : 

: ee = + eS Ss 
Sas. ak Se 


CROSS-WORDS: 1. A place where ready-made cloth- 
ing is sold. 2. A cruel Roman emperor who was mur- 
dered by Stephanus. 3. A fault-finder. 4. The name 
of a great estate near Asheville, N. C. 5. One who 
follows a leader or party. 6. Sourness of taste, with 
bitterness. 7. Abounding in goods or riches. 8. A very 
great number. 9g. Conditional stipulations. 10. Tri- 
umphant. 11. Toestrange. 12. To suggest indirectly. 
13. To relinquish a throne. 

Zigzag, from 1 to 2, one of the United States; from 
3 to 4, a fancifal name of that State. 

“MEUM ET TUUM.” 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


THE gift of August here concealed 
In country lanes may be revealed. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


1. There was a chap, Tobias Strong, 
Who dug a grave six inches long. 


2. And then with shears that tailors use 
He cut the buttons from his shoes. 


3. With liquid of acetous taste 
And graham flour he made a paste ; 


4. And added, as they do in shops, 
A little arnica in drops. 


. Then on his shoes he let it flow 
And soak them well at heel and toe. 


uw 


6. (He ’d brought them to the Jersey shore 
From Illinois eight weeks before. ) 


. Now if a moral one would crave, 
’T is with the buttons in the grave. 


“sw 


8. For man, or bird, or beast, I ween, 
Such button-holes has seldom seen. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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= —_? - “ ns anioes 
‘“‘*HEY FOR A BUCKET, AND HEY FOR A SPADE, 
HEY FOR THE SILVER SEA!’ 
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